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THE FOURTEENTH IN A SERIES OF 17 VOLUMES, THIS VOLUME 
PROVIDES THE EIGHTH GRADE TEACHER WITH A GUIDE TO THE 
REORGANIZED SCIENCE CURRICULUM OF THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. THE MATERilALS ARE AUGMENTED AND REVISED AS THE NEED 
ARISES. A CHART INDICATES CONCEPT BRIEF SUMMARY OF SUBJECT 
matter content for grade 8, AND A CHART OF THE GRADE CONTENT 
FOR THE ENTIRE K-12 PROGRAM IN EACH OF THE FOLLOWING MAJOR 
AREAS AROUND WHICH THE PROGRAM IS DESIGNED*-*- (1 } THE EARTH, 

(2) LIVING THINGS# (3) ENERGY, AND (4) THE UNIVERSE. THIS 
VOLUME ALSO CONTAINS THESE SECTIONS*-- (1) CONCEPTS, (2) 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES, (3) BIBLIOGRAPHY, BOOKS, (4) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, FILMS, (5) BIBLIOGRAPHY, FILMSTRIPS, AND (6) 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. THE LEARNING EXPERIENCES SECTION IS 
CONCERNED WITH WEATHER INSTRUMENTS, MINERAL IDENTIFICATION, 
AND THE SOLAR SYSTEM. (DH) 







SCiEWTIFIC APPROACH T O PROBLEM SOLVING 



1. Observation— first-hand experiences and observetlon. 

2. Definition of PR06LEM*“*ask questions, choose one for 
investigation. 

3. Results of other Invest I gators-- read about problem, 
discuss It with Interested friends and resource 
people, examine the written material. 

4. Possible solut Ions— list all possible guesses. 

5. Choosing the best solution (HYPOTHESIS)— pick the 
"best guess". 

6. Testing the hypothesis- -planning and carrying out 
EXPERIHEMTS to determine its truth. 

7. CONCLUSION of accepting or rejecting hypothesis-- 
draw conclusion from experiments to determine 
acceptance or rejection of "best guess°°. 

3. Hore extensive testing of hypoth^^s is--experlment 

further to determine if Siypothesis always holds true. 

9. Stating t5 ^ THEORY and publishing resul ts--restate 
the hypothesis in light of the above experimentation, 
publish in professional journa!. 

10. Finding mathematical proof--do any measuring and 
mathematical calculations to develop proof of theory. 

11. Statement of LAW or PRINCIPLE-if no one can find a 
mistake in the mathematical proof or develop a 
contrary proof, the theory becomes a lav; or principle. 
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FORElfORD 



Lone before that famous October fourth, 19^7, 
rocketed into orbit, the science *®ache^ of the 
Schools eagerly began work on the reorganization _eorg®iLd 

riculum from kindergarten through grade twelv • . oioff and de- 

science curriculum was requested by ow instructional staff and de 

veloped by representative members of that stall. 

The citizen of today must be science 

Krchii^S'a? tuTgersf “ 

of the everyday problem by kn®"^?g®®^® K SesI methods 

grade levels, and by adults in all walks of l^e. 
of science are to be learned by the youth of Mi^ea^lis, W 
be learned by attacking realistic 

classroom. This practice in the solving of work a^^ p . . 

our joung citizens to think for themselves in seeking new solutio s 

to age-old problems of our civilization. 

In the tanneap^is Public Schools w^ geSI^'eduwtioSch 
a verv important part of the liberal arts genera > 

sLulI S Sd by’^all students. We ^ aware f SSe'ntal 

l^wfLd principles in all the fields of the 

therefore propose this reorganized curriculum for teaching 

expanding knowledge of science. 

This reorganized science curriculum does not teach ^ 

It is a planned developmental approach in whwh ^^® ^ge„ 

expeditor and not the limiter of learning. The cuwioulu ^ 

developed to aid the student in it^t teacher who is 

of understanding of his environments and with it a teacte^o 

well trained in science may lead the student in 

investigation of his surroundings in this world 

curriculum is used cooperatively by teacher and students, it is ^ 
Which can mold a pupil of the Minneapolis Jchoo^ 

SLTscienoe-literate citizen who, U he continues advanced science 
training, may become a scientist of the future. 
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This Supplement has been prepared as a convenient reference tc assist 
the eighth grade general science teacher to produce an effective 
program of instruction with his pupils. General science teachers 
suggested the content and assisted with the preparation of each sect! 
of this Supplement. Those who helped prepare this material laid no 
claim to its “perfection". However, its value to each and every 
eighth grade science teacher can only be determined by its use and 
subsequent constructive suggestions made for its improvement. All 
Minneapolis Public Schools personnel are invited to cooperate in the 
updating and improvement of this Supplement a usable academic tool 
for the beginning and experienced classroom science teacher. 

This Supplement is not complete at the present time. When additional 
useful materials are developed, a copy will be furnished to you to 
place in these loose*- leaf binders. Your cooperation with us to keep 
your Supplement up-to-date will be appreciated. Vihen you leave our 
Minneapolis Public Schools, please leave your Supplement in your room 
for the next teacher's use. 
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G. Weather and climate 
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Key to symbols 
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Area and Major Topics 



II, Living Things (Green) 



A, Life and life procerses 



1, Life, in ‘general 



Food taking 
’ or nutrition 



3. Digestion 



l[. Absorption 



Circulation 
6. Respiration 



7, Assimilation 



8 , Oxidation 



9. Excretion 

10, Reproduction 
and growth 



11, Responsiveness 



B, Classification 

C, Ecology 

D, Plant and animal 

econoTidcs 

E, Human body 



F. Aesthetic values 
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of energy 
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C. Mechanical energy and 
simple machines' 
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D. Gravitational energy 
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G. Electrical energy 
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1, Static 
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H. Communication bands and 
electronics 
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I, Heat and infrared 
radiation 
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J, Light and ultraviolet 
radiation 
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K, High energy waves 
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M. Atomic energy 
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IV, The Universe (Blue) 
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C. Sun 
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I). Solar system 
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F. Stars and galaxies 
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F. Space travel 
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ixte: Conjervation and safety must permeate science teaching at all gi'ade levels* 
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A LLOCATION OF CONCEPTS BY HAJOR TOPICS Alfll/OR UNITS 

lASJsi S£ ££JiI£ilI4 

Hal or Toole and/or Unit — Face Nuraber Colo£ 

Introduction to Science 

Tools of science. I Gray 

* 

I. The Earth 
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Changes of the earth* s surface...* 
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Chemicals important in soils...... 
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History of astronomy 
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Tools and laboratories used in 
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Halor Topic and/or Unit Page Number Color 

IV. The Universe (continued) 

Astronomy 

C. Our solar system 

Movements of the planets, 

meteors and comets \h Blue 

* 

0. Measurcunent of time 15 01^® 

E. Measurement of longitude and 

latitude... 15 Blue 

F. Beyond the solar system......... . 16 Blue 
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AIlodATlON OP COMCEPTS B!C mJgt TOPICS AMD/OR' nNH!S 



•t 



***'*'•, ' 

Npte: ‘Ihis report presents a list of unit titles dr major topics 

within which the order of the concepts found in the Handbook 
’ " has been changed and grouped under subheadings to provide 
a logical teaching approach. 



Introduction to Science 

A t/ ' * 

Tools" of science ‘ 



1* Scientific knovjledge may be expressed both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, . . 

2, Scientists use symbols in order to e:q)ress ideas. 

^sterns of measurement are arbitrary. 

h* There are two Obtoonly used systems of mathematical measurement, 
the English and the metric systems. 

5. A mathematical system of iTseasurement must be based on exact, 
reproducible standards. 

‘ 6. Mathematical expressions are the most accurate way of stating 
scientific ideas ax^ relationships. 



7* Mosi! plqrsicai measurements are combinations of simple, direct 
measurements, and appropriate units may be derived for 
convenience. ’ 

6. Measurements of length, mass and tiir^ make direct reference to 
• • varioi^ adopted standard. * 

9,* The tunit for measuring time is the same in metric and English 
systen®, ‘ 

10; The metric system is based on nmltiples of 10, similar to our 
monetary systems. 

11, The system of equivalents in the metric system is easier to use 

than -the English or apothecary system of equivalents, 

12. The old meter length was based on the distance from the Worth Folt 

to the equator, while the new meter length is defined in terms 

of the wave length of a specific reprodUcil;>te light wave. 

♦ 

13* Quantities measured in units of a number system may be changed 
to other units within the same nun^er system. 
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ll** The conversion beti/een units in the metric ..system is, ^sier t^an 
cohvelpsion in the English -system.-" ' . . 



l5. Measured quantities may he changed from one kind of unit in one 
number system to another unit in another number s^^tem. 



,16. Units bi measurei^iit may differ between ei^periments, but if a 
. comparison is to be made^ sird-lar units must> be used. 



X7. ^0 conversion of units of measurement from one system to, another 

may result in a system of equivalents. 



18. 1-fetric-English and English-metric equivalents may be calculated • 
and may be used to convert from one system of energy Ain|.ts^.::. 
to another. 






19. The English system of measurements is less convenient^td use . than 
the metric system because of the lack of pattern the 
convej*sion' ^steni. h * : ' ' v . v 



20. In the metric system, it is easy to convert from cubical li|»ar 

measudrem^ into volume j e.g.^ cubic millimeters, Centnaseters,' 
' . ' ' or decljnpe^ to liters vs. cubic inches, feet|;*.o^? yards, 
gal£bhsV’ “' . ■ “ -'.J- 



• • . ^ 

21. The English system Is. based on common fractions rather than^ decimals. 



22. Special facilities, equipment, tools and supplies i#* increase the 
amount of control and accuracy with which an. pbse^^il^^ 

. be mMe. r*' ■ „ .. . - ■ - • 



■ ' '2%^ k-y^ of scientific equipment may aid scientific discovery. 



2h. I^any scientific investigations require the. development of now 
instruments. 



25» Scientific investigations necessitate the development of new 
symbols, words and phrases to express scientific ideas* . 



* 



26. Scientists use a vocabulary which expresses ideas clearly and*, 
accurately. • 



27.' Scientific phenomena are more clearly .expressed and- recorded when 
a scientific vocabulary is used. 









28. Some experiments may be conducted with the equi^rient which is 
' easily amiable while others may require development of 
special equipment. : n 



29. New and ‘refined tools for more acciirate measurements are being 
developed. 
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I, The Earth 

Weather and climate 

1* Prehistoric changes in the earth *s climate are shown chronological l y 
in the fossil records and in glacier borings, 

2, Chemical changes in rock are caused by exposure to the elements of 

weather, 

3. Changes in weather usually occur along fronts that develop where 

air masses of different teirperatures meet, 

U. A cold front that overtakes a warm front forms an occluded front, 

5, A stationary front is formed when an advancing cold or warm front 

stops , 

6, The tenperature of the air is influenced by the teirperature of the 

water and ground directly below it, 

7, The moisture content of the air is influenced by the temperature and 

amount of moisture of the earth directly below it, 

8, The temperature at which air becomes saturated with water vapor is 

called the dew point, 

• 9, air is cooled below the dew point, water vapor condenses to 

form dew, frost, fog, clouds, and various forms of precipitations 
e,g», mist, sleet, hail, snow, 

10, Winds and/or smaller, currents of air m^ flow with irregular 

motion with mixing, twisting and melting of sub-currents or 
eddies (turbulence), 

11, Local surface winds usually are different from upper altitude winds. 

12, Fast moving air currents are found just above the troposphere, 

13, High velocity alrstreams sometimes occur in certain regions of the 

lower stratosphere (jet streams). 

111. Aircraft should usually be navigated to avoid weather conditions 

which would subject them to extreme stresses; e«g,, thunderstorms, 
tornadoes. 
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Geology 



A, l^es of rocks 

1, Sediments are deposited in distinct layers, and usually the 

layers are recognizable in the resulting sedimentary rocks* 

2, Usually the particle size in a layer of sedimentary rock is 

uniform throughout, 

3, Often geologists are able to identify sedimentary rock masses 

of the same origin in widely separated locations by 
comparison of the particle size, 

U, Petrified wood is a sedimentary rock* 

5. In igneous rocks the grain size is indicative of conditions 

\mder which the molten material solidified, 

6, Some rocks are used for ornaments* 

B, Changes of the earth’s surface 

1, Physical characteristics of the earth are measurable, 

2, Many kinds of forces are changing the earth’s surface, 

3, The earth's crust which is many miles deep, is being e 3 q)lored 

by scientists for neiir knowledge* 

U, Energy from within the surface of the earth causes volcanoes, 
geysers and earthquakes on the surface crust* 

5, Water attempts to seek its cmti level in the crust of the earth* 

6, Wave action on the shores of lakes and streams continually 

changes the shore* 

» 

7, The ice which fonns on bodies of water during the \dLnter 

expands and pushes up ridges of sand and soil on the shore* 

8, Glaciers are classified according to size, 

9, Some changes on the earth’s surface are caused by faulting 

or upheaval 

10, Valleys may be formed by the folding and faulting of the 

earth’s cjrust, 

? 

11. Mo\mtains are formed by faults with slippage and by an 

upheaval of the earth’s crust. 
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12. Man determines the density of the earth »s core or interior by 

means of the speed at which sound waves travel through it. 

13. Tabular intrusions (dikes, sills) of molten rock may form in 

layers of fractures of older rocks. 

lli. Domes are formed when the surface of the earth is raised by the 
intrusion of lens shaped masses of igneous rocks (laccoliths) 
or by the formation of anticline folds which are not linear. 

15. The effect of extreme temperature changes in rugged terrain 

results in talus heaps. 

16. Hot pools and geysers are found in regions where cooling 

igneous rock transfers its heat to small quantities of 
underground water. 

17. Geysers are the result of the release of the pressure of steam 

and superheated ground water through narrow vents on 
the surface of the earth. 

18. Volcanoes and geysers form natural steam which may be used by 

man as. a form of energy. 

19. Oceans or seas usually are formed by gradual sinkirgof large 

areas of the earth *s surface. 

20. Limestone may form on the bottom of shallow seas (less than 

600 feet drop). 

21. Large areas of the earth m^ sink away or be lifted (warping). 

22. Man measures geological eras (time) by the extreme changes 

that occur -^n the earth. 



C. Chemicals important in soils 

1. The elements in soil may be determined by chemical examination. 



2. Some chemicals important to plant grotdih are:^ phosphorous^ 

potassium, nitrogen, dissolved carbon dioxide (acidity) and 
calcium carbonate (alkalinity). 

3. The root systems of living plants increase in size and loosen the 
ground which enables water to sink into soil. 

U. The ground water is an enormous reservoir for the storage of 
water. 
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£conomlcal3y valuable ores and minerals 

1. A mineral is an inorganic chemical element or compound 

occurring naturally in the earth *s crust# 

2. A mineral is a product of inorganic processes# 

3# ‘ Minerals are natural chemical conpounds which usually are of 
economic value to man# 

4# Some minerals which are soluble in water have a distinctive 
taste# 

$j, The transparent sheets of some ifiinerals are able to rotate the 
plane of polarized light# 

6# Because some minerals are insulators ^ they may be rubbed with 
another insulator aid become electrically changed# 

7. An ore usually is a mixture of many minerals# 

8# Some ores are pure minerals. 

9. Ores are usually commercially valuable sources of metals# 
Identification of rocks and minerals 

.1# The determination of the hardness of a mineral may be used in 
identification# 

2# Certain powdered materials, tihen heated in a flame, emit 
visible light of a definite color# 

3. Some minerals when heated emit visible light# 

4. Ultraviolet radiation on some mineral substances causes 

them to give off visible radiation# 

5. In all pure minerals there is a definite arrangement of 

molecules and ions in a crystal lattice# 

6# In any pure crystalline sample of a mineral the angles formed 
by the crystal faces are characteristic and aid in 
identification of the sample# 

7# The borax bead test and the flame test may be used to identify 
metallic minerals# 

8# The magnetic characteristics of a rock may be used in 
identification# 

9. I&ny minerals break along characteristic cleavage planes. 
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10. The specific gravity of a mineral may be used in its 

identifications. 

11. Some minerals do not break along definite fracture planes. 

12. Only a few minerals are readily soluble in water. 

13 • Some radioactive ores and minerals emit high energy waves 
which may be detected. 

lU. The luster of a mineral may be a characteristic which 
contributes to the identification of that mineral. 

l5. The color which the streak test shows is valuable in 
identifying some minerals. 
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IV, the. Universe, . , • • 

, - 1 , ■ ■ . ‘ . • ‘ ‘ 

Astronony 

»* ’*1 m t * ' ’* ,* * *'♦' 

‘ A,. History of astrorioiry 

1, Early scientists made many false assumptions, 

. ‘ 2, ..The pseudo-science of astrology is a result of attempting 
to connect astronomical 'observations with superstitions# 



3*. knowledge has gradually increased resulting in more 

accurate assumptions, experimentation, and conclusions, 

U. According to the Copernicum theory (heliocentric), the sun 
is the center of the solar system. 



5, Galileo was one of the earliest experimental astronomers 
who made very accurate observations and recorded them. 



B, Tools and laboratories used in the stuc^y of the universe 



1. Man through his progress in scientific investigation has 

developed mary instruments to give him further knowledge 
of the universe, 

2. The telescope is one of man*s most important tools in 

observing astronomical bodies, 

3. Binoculars and field glasses are constructed with two 

parallel telescopes, 

U. The largest astronomical telescopes must be manipulated with 
electrically driven machinery, 

5, The production of extremely large mirrors and lenses to be 

used in telescopes requires high technical skill# 

6, Most of the largest astronomical telescopes are equipped with 

cameras for making recorded observations* 

7, Man through very accurate observations is extending his 

knowledge of the imiverse, 

8, The aimiosphere of the earth distorts many astronomical 

observations. 

9# In order to prevent atmospheric distortion of astronomical 
observations, high altitude balloons, rockets, and 
artificial satellites are being used as platforms for 
making and recording observations# 
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10, Man’s knowledge of the universe continues to increase as more 

and more observations are made beyond the earth’s atmosphere. 

11, As man develops better telescopes, his identification of more 

astronomical bodies increases and his icnowledge about them 
expands, 

12, Planetariums are couplex optical instruments idiich show the 

relationships of astronomical bodies by means of projected 
light on a. dome-shaped screen, 

13, Man-made star maps aid in locating prominent astronomical 

bodies in the sky at night, 

lU, Aa detecting and observing devious become more ^sensitive and 
accurate, the knowledge of the universe increases. 
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C. Our solar system 

llie nearest star, the sun 

1, There are many theories as to the origin of the earth. 

2, There are many theories concerning the origin of the sun and 

the earth. 

3, The sun is the likely original source of the materials in the 

astronomical bodies v/hich make up the solar system. 

U. The sun is close enough so that it may be observed more 
accurately than any other star. 

The sun’s brightness can ba co..;pared with that of other 
stars--*” medium" brightness. 

6. The sun’s size can be compared with that of other 

st^s»*-”mediuin” size. 

7, The sun’s ten^erature can be compared with that of other 

stars— "medium” temperature. 

8, The sun, as a msnher of the Hilky Way galaxy, moves through 

space with the galas^. 

9. The sun and the other stors within the Hilky Way galaxy move 

around the center of the galaxy isi a definite direction 
and path. 

10. The sun has periods of greater activity during which 

sunspots may be seen. 

11, Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australia are the result of high 

energy particles coming to the earth from the sun during 
the p^iods following the sun’s greater activity. 

12, About three days after sunspots are observed, magnetic storms 

occur and the Auroras are visible at night. 

13. Hie measurement of the speed of rotation of the sun is usually 

calculated by the study of the position of specific sunspots. 

Ih* Solar energy reaches the earth in various forms of radiant 
energy. 

19. Solar storms (sunspots) appear to occur in repeating time 
intervals • 

l6. Matter in the sun is being changed into forms of energy. 
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17* Combination or decomposition of atoinic nuclei produce, 
radiant energy. 

l8* Thei *0 appears to be “bursts'* in the amounts of energy 
radiated by the sun* . 

2 $, The sun is slowly using up its energy potential. 

20* The sun's energy is formed by nuclear transformation 



C. Our solar system 

The earth as a planet 

* 

1, The position of the earth in the solar system makes 
conditions optimum for life as it exists on earth* 

2* Daylight is the result of the sunlight falling on the earth's 
atmosphere and surface* 

3, The atmosphere of the earth acts like a blanket in 
conserving the heat supplied by the sun* 

U, A planet carnot have saasohs unless the axis on which it 
rotates is at an angle other than 90® or iBO'^ to the 
* plane of its orbit* 

5* The rotation of the earth causes the deflection (coriolls effect) 
of the north and south air currents on the surface of the 

earth. 

H * 

6* The earth has many other movements in addition to rotation 
’ ' and revolution. 

7. The earth follows the sun through outer space. 
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C, Our solar system 

The earth’s satellites 

1. The study of the composition of the moon may be made by 

spectroscopic analysis. 

2. Because of its small gravitational pull, the moon does not 

have an atmosphere. 

3. The moon, the asteroids and hfercury are too small to hold an 

atmosphere. 

U. It is assumed that a part of the surface of the moon is 
covered with a Isyer of dust. 

5. The surface of the moon is very irregular. 

6. The moon rotates and revolves around the earth in a counter- 

clockwise motion as assumed to be viewed from- above the 
north star (polaris). 

7. The gravitational effect of the earth keeps the moon in its 

path. 

8. The amount of the moon visible at any one time depends on the 

relative positions of the sun and the moon in respect to 
the earth. 

9. As the moon orbits the earth the amount of the moon’s surface 

made visible to the earth progressively increases to a 
maximum or full moon and then decreases to a niinimuin or 
the new moon. 

V 

10. The moon and the inner planets of the so3sr system exhibit the 

same phases or differences in shaiies as vie^-Jed from the 
earth. 

11. The eclipse of the sun is the result of the moon being in 

such a position that its shadow-; is cast on a small area 
or path on the earth's surface. ‘ 

12. Earth circling satellites are held in orbit by an equality 

bett/een the centripetal force (gravity) and angular 
momentum of the satellite which has been incorrectly 
called centrifugal force. 

13. Balanced forces keep astronomical bodies and artificial 

satellites in orbit* 
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C, Our solar system 

Movements of the planets, meteors and comets 

1. There is a regularity in the orbital motion of the planets* 

2* Since planets move at different speeds, around different 

sized orbits, their movements may not appear to be orderly. 

3. The farther away a planet is from the sm, t^e slower its 
speed in orbit. 

U. Planets fuitrher from the sun than the earth ^pear to move in 
opposite directions back and forth in the sky over a 
period of time. 
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5. When viewed from the earth on successive nights, many planets 

appear to move eastward through the constellations. 

* * 

6, All orbits of the planets in the solar system are in 

approximately the same plAno. 

« 

7, The, .revolution of the planets in their orbits is in the 

same direction as that of the earth. 

8. Th,e. movement -of some larger and/or nearer planets may be 

observed without the use of a telescope. 

' 9. The type of apparent planetary motion (inferior vs. siq>erior) 
.depends upon the position of its orbit to that- of the 
earth's orbit in the solar system. 

10. The apparent motion of an astronomical body is the result of 

the movement of the observer and the observed. 

11. Planets between the earth and the display phases similar 

to thode of the moon. 

. 12. The occurrence of meteor showers can be predicted. 

13, Comets are a part of the solar system and revolve around 
the sun in huge, extremely elliptical orbits. 
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D, Measurement of time 

1. The units of time are acoura.te3y determined by astronomical 

events. 

2. Different astronomical events are used to define different 

units of time. 

3. Time may be measured in different units* 

U. Clocks .and watches are used to indicate the passage of time 
because astronomical events are Inconvenient as timing 
devices. . 

5. Usually used devices for indicating the passage of time are 

inaccurate. 

6. Because the force of gravity varies at different places on the 

surface of the earth, pendulum clocks do not keep accurate 
time unless adjusted for each location. 

7. Direct rays of the sun are those which are perpendicular to the 
' curvature of the earth. 



8. The time when the sun»s direct rays cross the equator is 

called the equinox. 

9, The solstices are the times of the year when the sun is the 

furthest north and scmth of the equator. 



10 . 



The length of a day varies at different latitudes. 



11. The length of a day varies with the time of year. 

• * ■ ‘ 

E. Measurement of longitude and latitude 

1. In locating places, the northern one-half of the earth is very 
often referred to as the Northern Hemisphere and the 
southern one-half as the Southern Hemisphere. 



2. Navigation on the surface of the earth depends on the apparent 
"fixed” position of stars. 



3. "Latitude" is an expression of position on ti e surface of the 
earth found by observation of astronomical bodies. 

I4. " Longitude" is an e:qpression of location or position on tha. 

earth, n^asured by time differences from a set point on 
the surface of the earth. 



5. A sextant is usually used to "shoot the sun" in determining the 

longitude and latitude of a specific place at a specific time. 

6. Everything within our universe may be located as a position in 

space. 
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F. Beyond the solar system 

1. ’ The universe is made up of space and matter. ' 

2. Statistically the existence of planets in other solar 

systems with life similar to that on earth is possib3e. 

3. If another planet in any solar system has similar 

characteristics to those of the earth, life may exist. 

U. Sudden and great changes in an astronomical body^s 

characteristics have been observed, but the occurrence is 
not frequent. 

5, The universe appears to have no boundaries (infinity). 

6, Since the universe appears to have no boundary, it is not 

known how many astronomical bodies exist. 

7, Nebulae are clouds of gas and/or dust which may be 

illuminated by nearby stars. 

8, The speed of movement of a light-emitting body going away or 

coming toward the observer causes a shift in the frequency 
of the light (color) emitted—Doppler Effect. . 

9, The enormous quantities of energy which most stars give off 

is produced as a result of nuclear fusion reactions. 

10. Stars may be grouped by their brightness (magnitude) or 

chemical composition. 

11. Stars are often grouped for study on the basis of their 

apparent atomic composition. 
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UNITED STATES DEPAF7TMENT OF COMMERCE 
' WfiATHER DUREAU 

Don ember, 
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CRITERIA FOR THE EKTOSURE OF V[FATiI,l;R IK5TRWfEm’3_ 



Precipltaiion Gases 

I’recipitation should be located on a level plot of ground, at a 

distance from any object (including the inr.l.ruj.H-nt c.hc3.ter) of ttb least tv?o, 
and preferably four, times the heiglit of the object above the top of the 
gage. All types of gages must be exposed vdtli the rim of the receiver in a 
horizontal plane and at a level veil above the average level of sno’.r 



surfaces. 



Ro.in gages should not be installed on a roof. 



VJhen objects, vhich individually or in small groups voiad constitute ob- 
structions, are numerous and are so extensive that the prcvaJllng vlnd speed 
and, as a consequence, the turbulence and eddy c\irrcnts have been reduced in 
the vicinity of the gage, the presence of such objects are usually benefi- 
cial in providing a more accurate catch. The best exposures are often found, 
therefore, in orchards, openings in a grove of trees, bushes or shra3)bery, 
or vhere fences and other objects acoiiu:. together serve as an offcctuve 
vindbreaJk. As a general rule in such areas vhere the height of the objects 
and their distance from the gage is generally unifonn, their height above 
the gage should not exceed about tv;ico their distance from the gage. 

Instrument Shelters and Temperature Equipment 

VJherever possible, shelters will be installed over earlb or sod at least 
100 feet from any concrete or other hard surfaced area, and not closer to 
any other object than four times the height of the object above the floor 
of the Instrument shelter. Avoid roof ins tallat. Ions if possible. However, 
if it is necessary to locate the shelter on a roof, it should not be closer 
than 30 feet to any large, vertical reflecting sui'face (vails, etc.), odiaust 
fans, or cooling towers. The. floor of the invstrimient shelter shoui.d be 
approxima.te.ly four feet above the ground or roof, e.xcept that, if the shelter 
is mounted above a roof, the height may be greater than four feet in order 
to minimize radiation effects fro/.i t)ie roof. To afford the interior of the 
shelter the greatest protection from direct no3.ar radi.ation while the door 
is open, orient the she3.tcr with the door facing north (in the Northern 
Hemisphere). Keep the she.J.ter door closed when the instruments aie not 
being read. 

If illumination is desired in the shelter use an electric lamp of not more 
than 25 watts. Keep the lamp as far as practicablx- (at least ten inches) 
from any teimoerature—seTising el.cment. Do not leave the lamp tuined on any 
l.onger than is necessari'y to road the instruments. 
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In general, temperature- sensing elements vill Ic mounted as close to the 
center oi the shelter as practicable, and in a position vhere the operaoion 
of one instrument will not interfere vrith the operation of another. In any 
case, the temperature- sensing units vrill be mounted more than four inches 
from the sides, top, and bottom of tlie sheltc?r. 

■ Aneroid Barometers 

Select a site vhere the instimunent \rill not be subject to rapid fluctuations 
of temperature or to jarring and continuous vibi’ation. Avoid exposing the 
instrument to direct sunlight or radiant heaters, and to direct drafts, 
such as open vindovs and doors. 

Aneroid barometers shoiad, under ordinary circumstances, be mounted ^.dth 
the dial in a vertical position at a convenient level for reading. They 
will, ho'vrever, operate satisfactorily in other than a vertical position. 
Dial-type instruments are frequently x^rovided vith a detachable case or 
flange to be used when the instrument is vail moimted. 

W ind Equipment 

So far as available sites perriiit, wind sensing equipment shou3.d be placed 
20 feet above the ground on a freely exposed tover, and over terrain that 
is relatively level and free from obstructions to vind flov. In general, 
obstimictionB include hl3.1s or other objects vhosc height above the ground 
at the exposure site is not more than one tenth their distance irom the 
site. Avoid sites vhere topography or other obstructions are to 

create appreciable up-or-do^.n drafts, eddy currents or jet-flov effects. 
V/hen a compromise must be made, the sensing units shou3.d be exposed a 
least 12 feet above any obstruction vithin 100 feet, and at least as hi^ 
as any obstruction vithin 100 to 200 feet of the vlncl equipment. Support- 
ing tovers should not be of such bulb or shape as to create an appreciable 

obstruction to the i-rind flov. 



Abstracted from Paragraphs A^i-^IO, A5519-21, A 703 O, A 703 I 0 ud A 8 IIO of the 
Vfeather Bureau Addendum, Manual of Surface Observations, Circular N, Six n 
Edition Revised, November 1951* 
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\mkTlim BUREAU T'fPE I®r?X)BOLOGICAL. IICSTRIK^EKTS FOR PRIVATELY OWNED WKATHER STATIONS 



There is a wide variety of excellent recording and non-recording meteorologicaJ. in- 
stncnents on the market. The most coniGonly used instilments of the Weather Bureau 
type for small weather stations are illustra.ted in this circular. All instruments 
need not be installed at each sta-tion. V7ind speed and direction and precision pres- 
sure measuring equipment is not listed because it is generally installed at the more 
complex weather stations. 



KON-RSCORDINCt LmTEOl^LOGICAL IIISTRtC-lENTS 

Observations from non- recording instruments are read manually and 
reflect conditions at observation time only. 



T&mperatu re - Ihe highest and lowest air temperatures are read 
from special therri'ometers enclosed in a white shelter that per- 
mits air to circulate freely around them and at the same time 
shields them from rain and the sun's rays. Current air temper- 
atures are read from a thermometer enclosed in the same shelter. 
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MAXIMiri AID J-gl'm-TI-I YHERMOMEIRRS AND SUPPORT 

The MAXII-lI'l TIIERMOI'IETER, a mercury- in- glass type, is very similar to 
the pommon c3.inicaJ. thermometer. A constriction in the bo3:e prevents 
the mercui’y from returning to the bulb when the tempera.ture decreases 
so that the thermometer indj.cates ^he highest temperature attained. 

The JICKnitH THERMOMETER, an alcohol- in- glass type, has a small dumb- 
bell shaped piece of glass called an "index" in the bore. As the 
tempera-ture falls the top of the alcohol column carries the index with 
it tov/'ards the bulb. Vlien the temperature rises again the alcohol 
flows freely around the index, leaving it to mark the lovrest tempera- 
ture reached. 
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8- INCH RAIN AND SHOW GAGE 
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In this gage the precipitation is collected in a small 
vertical tube Inside a large outer tube or overf3.ow 



ANEROID EAROI-IETER 

The type illustrated 
here ■vrlll satisfac- 
torily indicate ris- 
ing and falling pres- 
sure and. the aiaount 
of day to day pres- 
sure changes* 



can and is measured with 
a graduated stick. The 
area of the inner tube is 
one- tenth the area of the 
outer tube to megnify the 
depth of the catch and 
thereby make possible 
accure.te measurement of 
precipitation to 3./100 
inch. 
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RECORDING METEOROLOGICAL INSTRIBIENTS 



Belovr are illustrated the simpler instruments for pontinuous records of pre- 
cipitation, temperature and relative humidity. For accuracy, recording in- 
struments should he checlced periodically against a standard and he recalihia' 
ted if necessary. 




mSEKvIQGRAPH 

Temperature is measured and record- 
ed as a continuous line on a cloch 
driven chart . The expansion and 
contraction of a hi-metallic strip 
or Bourdon tuhe with changing temp- 
erature moves a pen which traces 
the record.' It is recommended that 
at least weeltly comparisons he made 
witli a mercurial thermometer. 



HJGROTHERMOGP-APH 



This instrument measures relative humidity and temperature and records them 
on a single chart in the same way as a TBER^^OGR/d?H . The expansion and con- 
traction of a human hair element, with changing relative humidity moves a pen 



which traces the humidity record. 
It is recommended that at least 
weekly comparisons he made wi.th 
a psychrometer. 







\g!IGHING TYPE RECORDING RAIN AND SNOW GAGE 

In the VJEIGHING TYPE RECORDING RAIN AND SNOW GAGE, the 
wei^t of the precipitation falling thi-ough the circu- 
lar opening in the gage is recorded on the chart as 
depth of water in inches and hundredths. 
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VANISHING PRAIRIE 

OF EACH OF ABOVE SIX PAMPHLETS IN 

LIBRARY SLIP CASE 

SAME BOOKS ON ELEMENTARY SCIENCE GRADE 5 
SCIENCE - GRADE 7 SLOW LEARNERS 



BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR USE WITH STUDENTS WHO 
HAVE EXTREME READING DIFFICULTIES, 

QUANT I TY TO BE- DETERMINED BY NEED 



AIR ABOUT US - PARKER 
HARPERe 1959 EASY 
SAME BOOK ON SCIENCE GRADE 7 SUPPLo 

BIRDS - PARKER 

HARPERe 1958 EASY 
SAME BOOK ON SCIENCE GRADE 7 SUPPLo 

INSECTS AND THEIR WAYS - PARKER 
HARPERo 1957 EASY 
SAME BOOK ON SCIENCE GRADE 7 SUPPL© 

LIVING THINGS - PARKER 
HARPERo i 1958 ‘ EASY 

. SAME BOOK ON SCIENCE GRADE 7 SUPPLo 

MACMILLAN SCIENCE-LIFE SERIES BOOK FOUR 
- BARNARD 

MACMILLANo i 1962 EASY 
TEACHERS ANNOTATED EDITION 1962 

SCIENCE IN YOUR LIFE - SCHNEIDER 
HEATH© 1965 EASY 

SAME BOOK ON ELEM© SCIENCE GRADE FOUR 

SCIENCE IS EXPERIMENTING - BEAUCHAMP 
SCOTT© 1965 EASY 
TEACHERS EDITION 1965 

SAME BOOK ON ELEM© SCIENCE GRADE FOUR 

V^HAT ISA BEE — NEAL 
BENEFICo 1961 EASY 

WHAT IS WATER - HAGAMAN 
BENEFICo 1960 EASY 



HRJC 



TOTAL 

COST 



.54 

.54 

.54 — — 

.54 — 

.54 

.54 

3©30 



.42 — 

.42 — 

.42 

.42 — ^ 

2.58 — - 

2.58 

2.52 

2.40 

2.40 — 

1.35 — 

d 

. 1.35 



NOoOF 

COPIES 



49 



SCIENCE - GRADE 8 BASIC 

2-0445 . BASIC EARTH SCIENCE - MACCRACKEN 8 3.30 

SINGER. 1964 AVERAGE 

2-0446 TEACHERS EDITION W/KEY TO TESTS 1964 3.30 

2-0447 LABORATORY MANUAL 1964 

2-0448 TEACHERS EDITION OF LABORATORY MANUAL .96 

2-0449 TESTS 1964 *36 

2-5743 MODERN EARTH SCIENCE - RAMSEY 8 4.47 

HOLT. 1965 AVERAGE TO DIFFICULT 
2-5744 TEACHERS EDITION FREE W/CLASS ORDER 

2-5745 EXERCISES AND INVESTIGATIONS 1965 -WKBK 1.47 

2-5746 ANSWER BOOK FOR EXERCISES 8 INVESTIGATIONS 

AND KEY TO TESTS TEACHER ONLY FREE 
W/CLASS ORDER OF WORKBOOKS 1965 

2-5747 TESTS 1 FREE W/EACH WORKBOOK 1965 .48 

SCIENCE - GRADE 8 SUPPLEMENTARY 

2-2150 EARTH SCIENCE-THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 8 4.20 

- NAMOVilTZ DIFFICULT 

VAN NOSTRAND. 1965 SUPPL - 6-40 PER TCHR 
2-2151 — TEACHERS GUIDE FREE W/CLASS ORDER 1965 
2-2152 TESTS 1965 -^5 

2-6590 OUR ENVIRONMENT^ HOW W£ ADAPT OURSELVES TO 8 3.78 

IT - SMITH AVERAGE 

ALLYN. 1964 SUPPL- 6-40 PER TEACHER 

2-6591 TEACHERS MANUAL 1964 *36 

2-6592 SCIENCE DISCOVERY BOOK TWO 1964 -WORKBOOK 1.14 

2-6593 — TEACHERS MANUAL FOR SCIENCE DISCOVERY BOOK 

TWO 1960 FREE 

2-6594 SCIENCE TESTS TWO 1964 *51 

2-6595 ANSWERS TO SCIENCE TESTS TWO 1960 FREE 

i960 TEACHERS MANUAL FOR SCIENCE DISCOV- 
ERY BOOK TWO AND ANSWERS TO SCIENCE TESTS 
TWO MAY BE USED WITH 1964 EDITIONS 

2-7570 SCIENCE FOR THE SPACE AGE - SMITH 8 4.20 

LIPPINCOTT. 1961 AVG SUPPL 6-40 PER TCHR 

2-7571 TCHR MANUAL 8 ANS KEY FOR TEXT, TESTS 1963 .72 

2-7572 MASTERY TESTS FOR TEXT 1963 

2-7573 EXPERIMENT 8 EXERCISES IN SCIENCE 1961 WKBK 1.59 

2-7574 TCHRS MANUAL -AND ANSWER KEY FOR WKBK 1961 «45 

2-7575 MASTERY TESTS FOR WORKBOOK 1961 *54 

2-7630 — - SCIENCE TWO-EXPERIMENT AND DISCOVERY - DAVIS 8 3.57 

HOLT. 1965 AVG SUPPL 6-40 PER TCHR 

2-7631 TEACHERS EDITION FREE W/CLASS ORDER 1965 

2-7632 EXERCISES AND INVESTIGATIONS - WORKBOOK AND . 1.14 

LABORATORY GUIDE 1965 

2-7633 ANSWER GUIDE FOR EXERCISES AND INVESTIGA- 

TIONS AND KEY TO TESTS FREE W/CLASS ORDER 
OF WORKBOOKS 1965 

2-7634 TESTS 1 FREE W/EACH WORKBOOK 1965 .27 



TOMORROWLAND ADVENTURE SERIES - DISNEY 8. 

SINGERo 1959 SUPPL ~ 6-40 PER TEACHER 
MINIMUM ORDEP; 6 COPIES EASY 
MAN AND THE WEATHER SATELLITES .60 • 

MAN IN FLIGHT .60 

MAN IN SPACE .60 

MARS AND BEYOND .60 

OUR FRIEND THE ATOM .60 

TOMORROW THE MOON .60 

SET - ONE OF EACH OF ABOVE SIX PAMPHLETS IN 3.75 

LIBRARY SLIP CASE 

SAME BOOKS ON ELEM SCIENCE GPsADE 5 
SCIENCE - GRADE 8 SLOW LEARNERS 

WHAT IS A ROCK - SYROCKI 8 1.35 

BENEFICo 1961 EASY 

SCIENCE - GRADE 9 BASIC 

MODERN SCIENCE TWO - BLANC 9 3.60 

HOLTo 1963 AVERAGE 

TCHRS ED ANNOTATED FREE W/CLASS ORDER 1963 
EXERCISES AND INVESTIGATIONS “WK8K 1963 1.11 

TEACHERS EO EXERCISES AND INVESTIGATIONS 
1963 FREE W/CLASS ORDER OF WORKBOOKS 
TESTS 1963 1 FREE W/EACH WORKBOOK *'':S 

KEY TO TESTS FREE W/CLASS ORDER OF TESTS 
1963 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE FOR PROGRESS - PELLA 9 4.20 

PRENTICE-HALLo 1964 AVERAGE 
TCHRS MANUAL 8 KEY 1964 FREE W/CLASS ORDER 
LABORATORY MANUAL AND STUDY GUIDE 1964 1.83 

KEY TO LAB MANUAL AND STUDY GUIDE 1964 FREE 
W/CLASS ORDER 

TESTS 1964 .81 

KEY TO TESTS 1964 TEACHER ONLY FREE W/ 

CLASS ORDER 

SCIENCE THREE--DISCOVERY AND PROGRESS “ DAVIS 9 4.32 

HDLTo 1965 AVERAGE 

TEACHERS EDITION FREE W/CLASS ORDER 1965 
EXERCISES AND INVEST iGATIONS-WDRKBOOK AND 1.29 

LABORATORY GUIDE 1965 
ANSWER GUIDF. FOR EXERCISES AND INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AND TESTS FREE W/ORD£P^ OF WORKBOOK 
TESTS 1 FREE W/EACH WORKBOOK 1965 .48 

■ EDITIONS BEFORE 1961 USABLE. DO NOT 
PURCHASE CLASS SET OF 1961 EDFfiONo 



NO. OF 
COPIES 
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SCIENCE - GRADE 9 SUPPLEMENTARY 



CIVIL AIR PATROL PAMPHLETS - MEHRENS 9 

CIVIL AIR PATROL INC. SUPPL - 6-40 PER 
TEACHER 

2-1521 INTRODUCTION TO AEROSPACE 1963 .75 

2-1522 INSTRUCTOR GUIDE - INCLUDES A KEY TO .25 

WORKBOOK 1 FREE W/ORDER OF 20 

2-1523 WORKBOOK 1 FREE W/EACH .25 

2-1524 — - AIRCRAFT IN FLIGHT 1960 '' .75 

2-1525 INSTRUCTOR GUIDE - INCLUDES A KEY TO .25 

WORKBOOK 1 FREE W/ORDER OF 20 

2-1526 WORKBOOK 1 FREE W/EACH .25 

2-1527 POWER FOR AIRCRAFT 1961 .75 

2-1528 — INSTRUCTOR GUIDE - INCLUDES A KEY TO .25 

WORKBOOK 1 FREE W/ORDER OF 20 

2-1529 WORKBOOK 1 FREE W/EACH .25 

2-1530 AIRPORTSt AIRWAYS* AND ELECTRONICS 1962 .75 

2-1531 INSTRUCTOR GUIDE - INCLUDES A KEY TO .25 

WORKBOOK .1 FREE W/ORDER OF 20 

2-1532 — WORKBOOK 1 FREE W/EACH .25 

2-1533 — NAVIGATION AND THE WEATHER 1965 .75 

2-1534 INSTRUCTOR GUIDE - INCLUDES A KEY TO .25 

WORKBOOK 1 FREE W/ORDER OF 20 

2-1535 WORKBOOK 1 FREE W/EACH .25 

2-1536 — - PROBLEMS OF AEROSPACE POWER 1963 ^75 

2-1537 — INSTRUCTOR GUIDE - INCLUDES A KEY TO .25 

WORKBOOK 1 FREE W/ORDER OF 20 

2-1538 WORKBOOK I FREE W/EACH .25 

2-1539 — - CIVIL AIR PATROL AEROSPACE EDUCATION . 4.00 

HARDBOUND TEXT CONTAINING THE ABOVE SIX 
BOOKLETS 1958 TO 1963 BOUND IN ONE VOLUME 

2-1540 DAWNING SPACE AGE 1963 1*50 

2-1541 — INSTRUCTOR GUIDE - INCLUDES A KEY TO .25 

WORKBOOK 1 FREE W/ORDER OF 20 

2-1542 — WORKBOOK 1 FREE W/EACH .25 

2-2745 — EXPLORING THE SCIENCES - BRANDWEIN 9 4.50 

HARCOURT. 1964 AVG SUPPL 6-40 PER TCHR 
2-2746 — TEACHERS MANUAL AND RESOURCE GUIDE W/KEY 

TO SCIENCE TEACHING TESTS 1964 FREE 

2^2747 SCIENCE TEACHING TESTS ~ FORM A .75 

2-2748 - — SCIENCE TEACHING TESTS - FORM B .75 

2-2749 EXPERIENCES IN SCIENCE W/TESTS 1964 -WK8K 1.35 

2-2750 KEY TO WORKBOOK AND TESTS IN WORKBOOK 1965 

TEACHER ONLY 

2-3420 — GENERAL SCIENCE. TODAY - GILMAN 9 3.60 

RAND MCNALLY. 1957 SUPPL - 6-40 PER TCHR 
AVERAGE 

2r-3421 STUDENTS MANUAL 1957 1*05 

2-3422 TEACHERS MANUAL 1959 -72 



MATTERv LIFE? AND ENERGY - HERRON 9 4o05 

LYONSo 1965 SUPPL 6*-’40 PER TCHR AVERAGE 
TEACHERS GUIDE 1965. 

STUDY GUIDE AND LABORATORY ACTIVITIES 1965 .99 

TCHRS ED OF STUDY GUIDE AND LABORATORY .99 

ACTIVITIES 1965 

TESTS A 1965 *15 

TESTS B 1965 *15 

KEY TO TEST A 1965 TEACHER ONLY FREE W/ 

CLASS ORDER OF BOOKS 

KEY TO TEST B 1965 TEACHER ONLY FREE W/ 

CLASS ORDER OF BOOKS 

MODERN SCIENCE- THREE " BLANC 9 3.60 

HOLTo 1963 SUPPL - 6“-40 PER TCHR AVERAGE 
TCHRS EDITION FREE W/CLASS ORDER 1963 

EXERCISES E INVESTIGATIONS -mBK 1953 l.ll 

TCHRS ED OF EXERCISES £ INVESTIGATIONS 1963 
FREE W/CLASS ORDER OF WORKBOOKS 
TESTS I FREE W/EACH WORKBOOK 1963 .^^8 

KEY TO TESTS TCHR ONLY FREE W/CLASS ORDER 
1963 

PHYSICAL WORLD - BRINCKERHOFF 9 4.05 

HARCOURT. 1963 SUPPL “ 6“40 PER TCHR 
AVERAGE 

TCHRS MANUAL W/ANS TO TEXT £ TESTS 1963 .75 

FREE W/CLASS ORDER 

HARBRACE TEACHING TESTS . 1963 .75 

WORLD OF MATT£R-“ENERGY “ BRANDWEIN 9 3.75 

HARCOURTc 1964 AVG SUPPL 6-40 PER TCHR 
TCHRS MANUAL AND RESOURCE GUIDE VJ/KEYS TO 
TESTS 1954 FREE 

EXPLORATIONS IN SCIENCE -’WORKBOOK 1965 1.20 

KEY TO WORKBOOK TEACHER ONLY 1965 FREE 

SCIENCE TEACHING TESTS 1964 *60 

SCIENCE - GRADE 7»8j.9 PERIODICA L S - 
SUPP LEMENTARY 

CURRENT SCIENCE - WEEKLY 789 

AMERICAN EDUCo.PUBLc SUPPL - 6-40 PER 
TCHR AVERAGE 16 ISSUES EACH SEMESTER 
FIRST SEMESTER^ EACH MiN ORDER 10 COPIES .35 

SECOND SEMESTERd EACH MiN ORDER 10 COPIES .35 

SCHOOL YEAR, EACH MIN ORDER 10 COPIES .70 

NATURE AMD SCIENCE 789 1.40 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
SUPPL - 6-40 PER TCHR FORMERLY JUNIOR 
NATURAL HISTORYo 16 ISSUES EA SCHOOL YR. 



NO. OF 
COPIES 
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TO 

G 







SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 7 89 

SCIENCE SERV. INC. SUPPL - 6-40 PER TCHR 
AVERAGE 

2-7611 PER YEAR 5. 

2-7612 - — SCHOOL YEAR 3- 



SCIENCE WORLD EDITION ONE 789 

SCHOLASTIC. SUPPL - 6-40 PER TCHR AVERAGE 

2-7671 FIRST SEMESTER, EACH 

2-7672 SECOND SEMESTER, EACH 

2-7673 — SCHOOL YEAR, EACH 1. 
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I. The Earth 

Weather and climate 
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1 
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The annotations for books found on the following pages 
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Grade 8 



I. The Earth 

V/eather and climate 

Adler, Irving 1359 

WEATHER IN YOUR LIFE 

Day $3 ‘00 







'M 







A clear, well organized treatment of weather phenomena, their 
causes and, effects and short and long range weather forecasting. 
Air, water, land, and the sun‘sheat — factors which influence 
the weather, are explained simply. Adler shows how these factors 
combine to cause changes in our environment. Cartoon-like sketches 
explain such phenomena as the winds of a hurricane, hw a tornado 
is formed, etc. Photographs of cloud formations are included. 

Bat tan, Louis 19^4 
THE THUNDERSTORM 
Signet ' 

Describes what science has learned from studying storm generating 
clouds. 



Burnett, Lehr, Zim 1957 
WEATHER 

Golden Press $2,99 



■I 

I 







4 

'A 

■-‘S 







■^1 

I 



II 

’f; 

:S 







This is a pocket-sized book containing all sorts of facts about 
the weather — how rain, snow and hurricanes form; why the seasons 
comd to pass; meteorological instruments, and many others. 



Bel 1 , Thelma Harkington I960 
THUNDERSTORM 

Viking $3.00 

The author investigates the nature, causes, and manifestations of 
thunderstorms-. V/ith Interesting anecdotes, she describes the 
building of a thunderhead and types of thunderstorms. She tells 
about early superstitions, recounts the experiences of men who 
have flown inside a thunderhead, explains what lightning is, traces 
the progress of scientific knowledge about lightning, and discusses 
the dangers and virtues of thunderstorms. 



'I 



j 













Grade B 
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I. the Earth - Weather and climate (continued) 

Fenton, Carroll Lancer and Mildred A, 195^ 

OUR CHANGING WEATHER 

poubleday $?.50 

A fairly simple explanation of weather phenomena . and their causes, 
Air, heat, water, and earth are explained In relation to their 
effect on weather. Certain aspects of weather such as clouds, 
haze^ fog, rain, thunder and lightning, snow, dew, and frost are 
explained. At the end there is a section on .weather prediction 
and how to read, weather maps. Tha material is. accurate, j 

Gallant and Hess 19S7 
EXPLORING THE WEATHER 
Garden Oty $3.25 

This is the story of weather — Its formation and development 
from fogs to* hurricanes •• its old superstitio'is* and modern fore* 
casting methods, 

Knight, David 19^4 

THE SCIENCE BOOK OF METEOROLOGY 

Watts $4,95 

The subtitle to this book — An Introduction to the Atmosphere 
and its Phenomena — Is a good annotation. This volume is up 
to date in all its presentations Including such current topics 
as the “Greenhouse Effect", Van Allen radiation belts, weather 
satellites, jet streams, air pollution, and The World Meteoro- 
logical Organization. 



Laird, Charles and Ruth 1955 . 

WEATHERCASTING 

Prentice-Hall $3.95 

* This book. tel Is the story of weather and how you can learn to 
bbserve.and forecast it. By following these simple step-by-step 
instructlohsi you wi>M be able to make scl'entific predictions^ 
based ohjhformation obtained from your own observations and in- 
strurrients Vou have had the fun, of building. These predictions 
will hot be hepHaitard guesses. 
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I. The Earth - Weather and climate (continued) 

Orr, Clyde 

BETWEEN EARTH AND SPACE 

Macmillan $4.95 

' Suggested, particularly for secondary science, as an understandable 
and informative discussion of the earth’s atmosphere and the 
various phenomena related to- it. 

N J 

Sloane, Duell and Pearce 1952 
ERIC SLOANE’S WEATHER BOOK 
Little, Brown and Company $4.50 

An artist who has specialized in weather . . .explains isobars, 
fronts, masses, clouds, etc. in words and more than eighty 
. " drawings. ‘ ' 

• Spllhaus, Athelstan Fv 1951 

' m ■ . ^ 

WEATHERCRAFT 

Viking $2*00 

This is an account of how to assemble and operate a home weather 
station. The author shows how easily the instruments can be 
assembled. A rain gauge is made from a tin can, an anemometer ^ 
for measuring wind speed from an egg beater. Most of the materials 
can be found around the house, and nearly all the rest can be 
bought at a five and ten cent store> 



TannehMl, Ivan Ray 1953 
ALL ABOUT THE WEAtHER 
Random House $2.37 

In readable style and with scientific accuracy, the director of 
weather reporting and forecasting for the U, $. Weather Bureau 
discusses the factors of weather ahd the results of their Inter* 
action, and explains the work of weathermen in observing, measur- 
ing, reporting, predicting and warning. 



Grade G 
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I. The Earth 
Geology 

Baity, Elizabeth Chesley 1953 
AMERICA BEFORE MAN. 

Viking $5.00 

A record of the development of geological and life forms as they 
have had bearing on our Western Hemisphere. Starting with the 
creation of the earth, itself, there follows material on land 
formation, first life, fossils, Invertebrates, land and air 
reptiles, early mammals, the ice age, and man. 



Beiser, Arthur 1362 
THE EARTH 

Time, Inc. $3.95 

This is a well illustrated history of the Earth with contents as 
follows; a small but extraordinary planet; cloudy beginnings; 
anatomy of the skies; the emergence of the crust; shaping oy the 
landscape; the record of the rocks; an uncertain destiny; biblio- 
graphy; a geologic tour of the United States. 



Carson, Rachel 195G 
THE SEA AROUND US 

Golden Press $4.99 

(also available in Signet) ^ .oO 

This ii* an excellent adaptation. Oversize pages display to 
tage an impressive collection of drawings, photographs, maps 
charts. Most of these are in color. Many young readers who might 
not otherwise read this fine book will be attracted by the format. 
Some of the topics explored are the formation of oceans, the tides 
and currents, marine flora and fauna, the ocean floor and volcanic 
activity, products obtained from the sea, and others. 



Clarke, Wi l l iam ,0. • 1961 

OCEANS, STREAMS AND GLACIERS 

Hart $3.95 

Tides, waves, ocean currents, ocean life, glaciers and ice bergs 
are discussed. Striking illustrations and maps. 
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Grade 8 






I. The Earth - Geology (continued) 

Coleman, Satis N. 1S^^8 
VOLCANOES, NEW AND OLD 
Day $4.50 

' t ' r 

This story of volcanic phenomena has brief scientific background. 
The main part of the book consists of descriptions of volcanoes 
in all parts of the world, their history of eruption and destruc- 
tion, and in particular, Paricutin, the volcano which was born in 
Mexico in 1943, and which in four months grew a cone of 1,000 feet 
— also the still threatening Vesuvius. 



Engel, Leonard 1964 
THE SEA 

Silver Burdett Co. $3.95 

This book is a member of the Life Nature Library Series. It 
reviews the life of the sea -- its beginnings, its development, 
and its present day forms. The mapping and exploration of the 
ocean bottom is covered and includes a unigue map. Other topics 
considered: ocean currents, waves and tides, the chain of life, 

killers of the sea, and man’s future and the sea. 



Epstein, Samuel and Beryl 1957 
PREHISTORIC ANIMALS 

Watts $3.95 

A clear, well-rounded treatment which covers the subject more fully 
?:han do most books in the field for children. Reconstructing. the 
different periods of the prehistoric past, tLa book describes the 
animals that existed .in each, explains how they adapted themselves 
to the ever-changing environment, evolved, survived, or became 
extinct; also shows the role of the scientist in piecing together 
the puzzle of the past. 



Grade 8 
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The Earth - Geology (continued) 

Fenton, Carroll Lane and Mildred Adams Fenton 1958 
THE FOSSIL BOOK 



Doubleday 



$15.00 



This is‘ a survey of the fossil remains of plants, oeasts, birds, 
insects, and various forms of marine and animal life. It pro- 
gresses from the simpiest to the most complex specimens. The Latii 
name of the g^enus arid species, the geologic age,^ the geographic 
range, and the size are generally given for each. The fossils and 
their restorations are compared, not only with those of other pre- 
historic creatures, but also with related species which still 
survive. The book is generously supplied with photographs and 
drawings which are well coordinated with the text. It will be 
most useful as a refererice work or student guide. 



Fenton, Carroll Lane and Mildred Adams Fenton 1940 
THE ROCK BOOK 

Doubieddy $8.95 

A useful^ popular manual ; on the rocks and important minerals of 
the world. Partial contents: Rocks in our world; Atoms to 

minerals; Important minerals; Coarse-grained igneous rocks, 
Fine-grained, glassy, and. fragmental rocks; Rocks from the sky; 
Clastic rocks; Rocks from solutions; Limestone and related rocks, 
Records in strata; Ores and their origins a. 



Fenton, Carroll Lane and Mildred Adams Fenton 1951 
ROCKS AMD THEIR STORIES ^ 



With constant reference to the photographs, the authors define the 
difficult distinction between “rocks** arid *'s tones . They discuss 
rocks and the minerals of which they are composed, pey give 
descriptions of well-known minerals, various forms of lava, other 
kinds of eruptive rock, granites, sediment and strata, unconsoli- 
dated sedimentary rocks, and the story of the variations in rock 
soil surfaces. This is a sound Introduction to coVrect scienti- 
fic nomenclature. 



Doubleday 



$3*50 




ERIC 
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I, The Earth - Geology (continued) 

I Harland, Walter Brian I960 

THE EARTH: ROCKS, MINERALS AND FOSSILS 

f • • • 

I Watts $4.95 

!■ * 

Si' 

I This is a simple introduction to geology which shows what man has 

k learned about the earth from* the study of rocks, mineral s, ^and 

fossils. After tracing the development of geology as a science 
and printing out some of the problems, sti 1 1 unsolved, the writer 
' discusses the structure of the earth and the forces affecting it, 

the earth’s history, and its natural resources. Instructions for 
the amateur on collecting fossils, minerals, and rocks complete a 
wel 1 -organ! zed and comprehensive overview for readers of junior 
high age and up. 1. 




f ■ 



i 

I 



) 
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I 

I 

! 



I 

r 
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Milne, Lorus J. and Margery and Editors of Time *9^^ 

THE MOUNTAINS 

- \ , • t • 

' ’ * ‘ • 

Time, Inc. $3.95 , 

This is one of a series in the Life Nature Library.' The “birth and 
death” of mountains Is described — . forces of uplift such as folding 
and faulting, volcanic mountain vbui l-ding, the work of glaciers, 
etc. The plants and animals of the mountains are included, along 
with chapters on high mountain civilizations and man’s assaults 
on mountain peaks. A well illustrated book. 



Palmer, E. Laurence 1965 
FOSSILS 

Heath $l,»92 

This book is a paperback with more than 200 drawings of fossils 
and a. brief description including the scientif ic^name, size, dis- 
. tri.blition, and geological period in which they lived. 

V . ’ * • ' ? : 

Pearl, Richard M. 1955 

HOW TO KNOW THE MINERALS AND ROCKS 

McGraw-Hill $4.75 

(also paperback) ^*95 

This book describes the formation of sedimentary, metamorphic, and 
igneous rock. Most of the text is devoted to the characteristics 
of the common rocks and minerals. 






• 1 - 

I 
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I. The Earth - Geology (continued) 



Pouch, Fredrick H, I960 

A FIELD GUIDE TO ROCKS AND MINERALS 
Houghton $4.95 

Complete, but compact, this manual of mineral identification, 
both comprehensive enough for the serious collector and basic 
enough for the beginner in mineralogy, Is ideal for field trips 
and reference purposes. 



Roberts, Elliot 1961 

DEEP SEA, HIGH MOUNTAIN 

Little, Brown $3.75 

t * 

Captain Roberts of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey jells fif- 
teen stories of the work of the Survey and of the men who carry 
it on. He begins with the first hesitant steps under Thomp 
Jefferson in 1807 when Ferdinand Hassler was commissioned by 
Congress to undertake a survey of the coast. The obstacles, delays 
frustrations, and triumphs (Hassler was apparently responsible for 
some of each) are swiftly detailed and the importance of the Survey 
Is skillfully emphasized. Later chapters take the reader to the 
Philippines, to Alaska, to South America, to Hawaii, and on to the 
high seas. Drawings enliven and clarify the text. Six pages o 
glossary and index make the book useful for the young reader 
engaged in a special project. 



Reed, W. Maxwell and Paul Brandwein I960 
THE EARTH FOR SAM 

Harcourt $4.95 

A history of the earth through successive geologic periods from 
the days “when the earth was hot" ending with an imaginary period 
which looks forward to our possible future. It covers the animal 
life as well as the geological formations of each period. 
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1. The Earth - Geology (continued) 



Rhodes, ZIm Shaffer 1962 



FOSSILS 

Golden Press $2.99 

(also In paperback) 1.00 

This guide to fossil remains, which tell earth's history, covers 
representative fossil types of the major geologic periods, describes 
how fossils can be Identified, and shows the typical pliant and 
animal life of geologic periods. 



Schwartz, George H. and George A. Thiel 1964 

MINNESOTA'S ROCKS AND WATERS 

University of Minnesota Press $3.00 

This is a readable and concise description of the geology of 
Minnesota. 




f 



Sevrey ,0.1. 1 958 

THE FIRST BOOK OF THE EARTH 

Watts $2.65 

An Introduction to geology; how the earth was formed;, how mountains, 
volcanoes and other -geologUal foi^tions occur; and stories of the 
men Important in the history of ge'ology. 

Shuttlesworth, Dorothy 1956 
THE STORY OF ROCKS 

Garden City . . $2.95 

This pictorial guide describes the formation of Igneous, sedimen- 
tary, and metamorphic rock. Coral, fossils, and ore are also 
discussed. 
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I. The Earth - Geology (continued) 

Swinton, William 1961 

THE WONDER WORLD OF PREHISTORIC ANIMALS 



Garden City 



$2.95 



In text and plcioffes, this bopk shows the pattern of life in^each 
aoe of aeoipgicai tlmfe, andijow-thls pattern Slowly changed from 
the f i rst softi-bodied! sea animals of 2,000 mi 1 1 ion years 
mammoths and woolly rhinoceros ; that thfe first men hunted. Where- 
ever man has dug into the earth, he has found strange rocks that 
look like animals, or parts of animals, made of stone. These are 
fossils, clues to the history of life in the past. 



Tazieff, Haroun 1961 

THE ORION BOOK, OF VOLCANOES 
Orion 



$2,55 



This is a study of one of earth's most fascinating and mysterious 
phenomena, the volcano — what It is; how it behaves: what man 
knows about it. 



'.4 ' ' 



Watson, Jane Werner I960 

DINOSAURS ANt) OTHER PREHISTORIC REPTILES 

Golden Press , ' ' 

A well illustrated book which traces the development of prehistoric 
reptiles and dinosaurs from Paleozoic times to extinction 

including descriptions of their Environments.' The collection and 
reconstruction of fossil remains is also included. 



.4 ♦* 



1956 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN; : 



Watson, Jane Werner 

•• . .. 



■m' : : 



Golden Press 



$4,99 



This is a physical history of the earth, Its formation and foras 
of life. It contains descriptions of creation, plants, animals, 
early man, the land, sea, and sky. The book has 
tions on every page, and will serve to stimulate the students 

curiosity. 
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I. The Earth - Geology (continued) 

White, Anne Terry ' 1951 

PREHISTORIC AMERICA 

Random House $2o28 

This book brings to life the story of America before the Indians 
reached our shores — when elephants, the brontosaurus, sabre- 
toothed tigers and horses, no bigger than a fox, roamed our land. 
The junior high school student discovers the evidence of America s 
past that makes this bit of history an exciting adventure story. 

A final chapter explains, with charts, how geological time is 
measured. 



Wyler, Rose and Gerald Ames 1956 
THE STORY OF THE ICE AGE 
Hale $1.7^ 

Here is an absorbing account of the various ice ages of the earth. 
The book begins with a discussion of how man’s knowledge of these 
periods has been acquired and grown through the years, and con- 
tinues with a discussion of various scientific theories of how the 
ice ages came about and their effect on plant, animal and human 
life. There is an excellent description of the cold deserts (the 
tundra) that have been characteristic of the area bordering ice 
fields from early times. The book ends with a speculation as to 
the possibility of an ice age of the future. 



Zim, Herbert S. and Paul R. Shaffer 1957 
ROCKS ANC MINERALS 

Golden Press $2.99 

(also in paperback) 1*00 

This book Illustrates and describes over 400 specimens of minerals 
and rocks and explains in non-technical terms how to identify them. 
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IV* The Universe 
Astronomy 

Atkirt,J.MyronandStan1eyWyat¥;-- 
V ASTaONOHYs* 

'••■' "■•.■ ■’ Uni Va’i*s’i%y "'bf 1, 1 Mho I S • ' ' • ■'■' > '■ ' " ■’- /' * ’.'50 ■ 



M 



• y^- 

* * 



« » 1 . * • 

*■ ^ *') A* A ! . 1 * •. 






: : ">» r •? 



■.• vJ :■ ■. 



This book Is a collection of laboratory experiences In the field 
of astronomy. A1 though 1 1 ml ght provfe mos t ' Usef u 1 <1 h wo^^ * ”? 

With a science club or group* because of the nebefsity for night 
time obserVatio.ns* it does proyide charlep^lh'g Wbrk^^ average 

or. above average eighth grade student in astronomy. 

r ‘ ' ’ . - ^ ' V I V ‘ jr „ V ‘ ^ ' 



-/v ••BergamMi'^ 'bbvld-'^ 



/ 






N '-'A 



THE UNIVERSE 
time* Inc. 






« * • 






: ■ y - r .f y 

$3.95 






. 5 , ' 1 



Contains: Myths and misconceptions;^ Probihg the onlverse; , Planets 

meteor I tes and comets ; B i ogfaphy ..df the surf; -"Whit ; oUr galaxy I s 
made of; The birth and death of stars; Beyond the Milky Way; Space 
time and the tun I verse; Glossary and tables; Bib Tiog^phyi 



C*aJ -Vi 



• BarrihardJ Bennett Rlee 
>■ ^ •HEAVENS 



iVv 



' .c 






,v. , . ^ 



V 



^ ^ ' ‘ . • 



S i gnet 



$.60 



This IS a very good reference book for the teabher arid student/ 
interested in astronomy. The bopk reviews current khowl^ 
thinking in astronomy. • F:'/. / 



/ 



, ” J ' 'h . 

' r ' . S nT. ' 



Brdnley * f rahkl yn M. 195S 



, Z V. i 






- -.-f /■ , . ^ V » / . 1 • ' , .w/'**" 

j-f ' VI,... . 



M i >;t Ex(»feftlMeNTS l« 
Crowell 



/’ 1 r'< 









$3.50 



The young skywa tcher i $ g i veritah i h trodubtifOn> JO Oedert Ys observaf- 
tion of the heavens and to experiments that will be of great 

^ .V Vt'' ' f** v'/j. ‘ •' ■ 

Interest. ■ * ■' -v . , / ^ 
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IV, The Universe - Astronomy (continued) 

Branley, Franklyh M, I960 

THE MOON: EARTH‘6 NAtURAL.S^^^^ 

Crowell ■ , ^-v ^ 

This book is a/ full presentation of our knowledge* ail^OUt the moon. 












/i^B.rart!ey.,r\JRran,klyn;.M^^^^^^^ ,, .; ; ... - ■ • r 






* Uv. 






THE .MINE? 



t. . •% \ 



^ r 4 .. ' - . * 

• / »» ■ ^ • V- 4 '' • > *, 



* f • J > '► > r 



Crowe f 1 



$3.50 



This, book contains detailed descriptions of the .planetSs r*- their 
distance from the^: sun, temperature, size, rotation period, mass, 
density, and physical composition. 






Srindze, Ruth 19^9 

,' .. .t X. yy r\ »* i ■ -'^V- V '-r ■ ‘m • I*.-'' » t- K ^ ' f ' as* 

. . THE STW OF ,0UR^ j ; 

. A^'r' .i 

..v¥"i‘Vangtiafd Press'.'.;.' ^rV-, v*’ ,.*■ -y: 






;• ' iff. f ■ i y.» 

i.'-i ' :-<■ 






V T • -4 4 i V 



T- 






( / ' V/ i.- 



Here is an expedition back into time to explore the real story 
behind the neat little calendars we use todayi^j "(hereyare some 
nice bRs^of information about the early races v^ho were r-^ncerned 
with the calendar— the Babylonians^ the Egypt iianS iaiv^^ 

Romans,' ■ '• ■ ^ ' 



:.v. I __ 



. . r*\ ^ * 



■;Frankl in,'; ;K4-- ■: - 'f.>T96k-:*! :,l ■ •- • 

M ¥r’:v''Wt. ' ,>'■.. t. ..v ,- -' ;• 

birth ANO DEATH OF STARS 
Doubleday 



'••-/t . 'I ; * K 



$.50 






This book covers one of the major puzzles astronoiiiers have been 
trying to solve — hew the ^s%srs^airjo^^ b^ produce 

their energy, and how they die„ 

‘ a' r'O'f ^ ' 
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A " Frbe^ahi iibe-f -andlHIi ra; ;• k ■'. 

A - ■[ / I .^*0 ?. "U-i 

FUN WITH ASTftONOHY 



I'i A " J 






* i 



•\,X 7 - r ■ 



Random House 



$2,07 



Simple experiments and excellent illustrations introduce the reader 
to the planets, the Milky Way and the expanding universe. 
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The‘ Universe ?- Astronomy (cont i nued) 
Gallant, R. A. 1962 

THE ABC* S OF ASTRONOMY 
Ooubleday 



'i t * -*w: r 



; ' ^ ' \ t 



$3.95 



' X 



!* . ■ > 'i 






Som^ topics discifssed book are i Mart 

. , ^ FT^rtets are borrtr Mercury rVenuS; Earth and irtbpn^ Mars; The 

: ' : .y ^ bsterblds; dUfii ter; Scturn; Urartus; ^ Hep beyond. 
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6a1Vanit -R. A,: : . T956»^ 
EXPLORING MARS 
Doubleday 






« .. . 






$2.95 



n. 






> 



V:. 

.lit 






this book cBrttiins an excellent view of factsxbnd^ frtf^ 
speculation about Mars. ^ 






‘ t- .\-f JI 



Gallant, R, A. 1959 
EXPLORING THE MOON 
Garden City 



This oversized , book has striking il lustratiohs and tone isb text 
describing the origin of the moon, its craurs.. seas* mountains, 
Ortd Other fbature^ according! to the theOricO Of various as trono- 
ihersy ^ reader oh an - imaginary trip 

explore its strange surfacev 
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Gallant, R* ' AV 1958 
- exploring THE PLANETS 
Garden City 






it 



A- * 



Here are facts about each planet ? ts. foritatiw^^^^ * 

aurfbee features, moons*, rotation'i>er1od ahd Orbit; 
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The Universe - A$trononiy (continued) 
Gallant, R. A. 1956 

I 

EXPLORING THE SUN 

/ 

Garden City- * 



‘..'V 









n -k'. , <-tt* ' > 



$2.50 






This book-.teUs yoy about what the,sun.^bes for in^gtsind. Without 
thi? S'rather ir$inary" star, . there could be, no Vi,^s.iof any s®''*. . 

on our planet. It-a^o tejls.you npt on^y rnaoy^ama^jng fac« 
the sun's composition, but of the tremendous drama of its death 
billions of years from now. 



Lapazp Lincoln and Jean 
SPACE NOMADS , 



1361 









/ 4 






v;,v,..,..-Ho1ld§y.;HGUse-r.- 

This book presents a yery usable introduction to the study of 
meteorites. , 



Lauber, Patricia 1980 
ALL ABOUT planets 
R andom: HpusOj ^ ^ i ^ 






. * ' f 



* w 



' ' I 



$1 ,9S 






This pieWres the m bodjes in pur splar presents 

a detail e"d, though not complex , | ar 

birth of the planets, and the, poss^bi 1 ity of Iffe In other solar 

systems. 



Haloney, Terry I960 

THE SKY. IS OUR WINDOW 

’ . I . V ■' ' ' 

Sterling 






$3.95 



i- 



“1 r. 



I , i 



th'p; author prepants .a, ,nori-techni<ial pipiuf®; 
revealed through the window of the night sky. Moving outward 
from the earth itself, he tells what is known about the nature 
and behavior of the moon, planets, sun and other celestial 
objects in the stellar system, other stars in the ga'^xy, and 
other galaxies beyond. He also briefly explains the methods 
used In astronomical observations. 
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IV. The Universe - Astronomy (continued) 

Hayall» Mayall and Wyckoff 1959 
THE SKY OBSERVERS GUIDE 






4 \ '* 



. ' i . ;■ '' , !} ) V . •' i ;: » 



GoldOn Press . 
(also in papen), 






$3.99 ' 
1.00 . 






This book IS a handbook for astronomical^ obseryatjbn. 



•« i 



^• 4 ’i ^ ‘ AV 



f . . / 



^oori; Patrick ' igei 



* • 



•-: *■ - 

,, _ ■ . 7 • - •«. - ■> •■ r: . • . 

PICTURE HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 



Grosaet and Dunlap 






This is a well i llustrated Book Containing itbp.ics bs follows: 

TBe Greek astronomers; The design of the Universe; The story of- 
Tycke Brake; thfe of Johannes Kepler;. Telescopes Orid the 

stars; E^nli>ring tpe splar s^^^^ of. Newton; The 

T' ’koyil oii^ thb, sfa.r;S^ The ,g'alb.^ies; The story 

• ! ; of T into' s’pad^ I tes ; Space 






V / 



! U ■ 



.. V;>. 






Pi cker 3 ng , James S . 1961 

CAPTIVES^ 0 SUN 

Dodd, Mead . 

This book contains a general description of the planets, moons 
comets and meteors of the .solar system^ 

Piper; RO0er ■ ?; 1 96 T 






THE BIG DISH 









Harcourt, Brace 



$3.25 






Mr. Schneider takes the reader on a tou'f of'ah astronom 
observatory .and introduces him td what lies outside dur world. 



Re^i, h; aV; \ _ 






>••’1 V : /' s ’ . * ^ 






THE STARS 
Houghton Mifflin 



$6.00 
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IV. The Universe - Astronomy (continued) 
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Rubicwsky, John \$6Z' 
IS ANYBODY OUT THERE 
Walker 6* Co." ‘ 









Th I s book I s ah i nves tlgat I oh i hth the pbss rbil I ty Of 1 i f e el se« 
where In the universe, progressing from facts about life on the 
Earth to a journey through space to. see whet^inlght 
the moon, the planets, the stars, etc. 






Schloat, G. Vfarren 1958 

V . 

ANDY'S WONOERFUl, TELESCOPE. 

. . • , , > • . : « * •;■ ■ V ■ - 

Scribner " . 



'5>- 






4-^ 



- i 



like mhriy others toda^ a telesdSjjfe his back yard. 

boAk teCls he s^es, apd/soi^dtHihg^ 

1 1 a! so ekp" I a i ns si nipl y and p i ctor i hi Ey telescope was 

developed and the principles of ref lecttng fefrectlng tele- 

scopes. 






$ull ivan, V/alter 

WE ARE NOT ALONE 
McGraw-Hi 1 1\. 



• - - . 



i ' 1 ,' 



I - . > 



M. 



^ .* ■’ V . .1 ' 



$6.95 



This is a fascl'hatfng book, not only as a htstory of man's long- 
ing to reach beyond His world for a better one, but as a report 
showing just where we are today in an- age-old qyeSt.v# I th our 
scientists on the verge of learning the answers. 



.•' .-■rc' !.’4i 



Zim, Herbert S.,:. 1950 

SHOOT iHG, STARS, 

' -i. 

/ • . t , , 

Morrow 












Mi ’ 






i2.7S 



^ L i ' i' 1 ir i.' s ^ - 



this is a discussion of the dlfferende betweep iroteors^^^ 
meteorites and includes a. description of the famous meteor 
showers. 
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IV, The Universe- Astronomy (continued) 
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Zlin, Herbert and Robert Baker I95& 
STARS 



Golden Press 
(also In paperback) 



$2.SS 

1.00 



This book Is a pocket guide for anyone who wishes to enjoy the 
wonders of the heavens. 



Ziin, Herbert 1953 



THE SUM 
Morrow 



$ 2.78 



This book gives a fascinating view of the sun ® 

production of heat and light, its size as compared to other 
stars, and its composition. 
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8th Grade Topics 
8th Grade Texts 


—JT-Y 

/fl / // 


/ 


A 

/•f 


Basics 










Lippincott 

Smith and Jones - '59 
Enjoying Modern Science 


1- 19 


310-375 


211-243 


176-210 


Allyn & Bacon 
Smith - '60 

Our Environment: How We Adapt 
Ourselves to It 


XI -XII 


1-131 




132-291 


Holt, etc. 

T>gvis et al - '58 
Science Two -Experiment and 
Discovery 




132-161 


162-197 


94-131 


Supplements 










American Book 
Jacobson et al - '59 
Broadening Worlds of Science 






1 - 55 




Heath 

Fletcher and Wolfe - '59 
Earth Science 




352-449 


3-267 

450-502 


268-321 


Prentice -Hall 
Ames et al - '56 
Science for Your Needs 






302-339 


4 - 47 


Scott Foresman 
Beauchamp et al - '57 
Science Problems Two 




224-255 


132-179 


86-131 


Hare our t Brace 
Brandwein et al - '60 
You and Your Inheritance 


4 - 28 
479-510 




75-124 


419-458 


Van Nostrand 

Namowitz and Stone - '60 

Earth Science 




452-538 

552-578 


1-319 

540-551 


320-410 
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A TABULATED BIBLIOGRAPm: OF AWdO'UD TEICTBOOICS 
Correlated to Junior Kii^h Science Content 



8th Grade Topics 



9th Grade Texts 



/ 



Basics 
Van Nostrand 
Obourn et al • *58 
Science in Everyday Life 



Scott -For esman 
Beauchamp et al - *58 
Science Problems Three 



Holt 

Davis et al - *6l 
Science Three -Discovery and 
Progress 



Supplements 

Civil Air Patrol, Inc* 

Civil Air Patrol Pamphlets 
5 -Navigation and The Weather 



Rand -McNally 

Gilman and Van Houten - *57 
General Science Today 



Holt 

Brooks and Tracy - *5^ 
Modern Physical Science 



Allyn & Bacon 
Van Hooft - ’56 

Our Environment: How We Use and 
Control It 



Van Nostrand 
Hogg et al - *59 
Physical Science 



Ginn 

Curtis and Mallinson - *58 
Science in Daily Life 



Lippincott 

Smith and Jones - *59 
Using Modern Science 



Hare our t -Brae e 
Brandwein et al - *60 
You and Science 



Prentice -Hall 
Ames, et al - ‘56 
Science for Progress 
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81-115 



122-149 



188-233 



38- 51 



471-500 



148-203 



135-172 



204-273 



510-526 



116-156 1 


319-370 


452-493 


200-233 




234-269 


520-557 


558-598 


418-442 


443-470 


1- 19 

30- 97 


557-589 


249-280 


205-248 


48- 57 


57- 72 

416-466 


159-166 

327-349 


132-203 
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300-312 
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A TABULATiD BIBLIOGRAFPIY OF APPilOVEB TEXTBOOKS 
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8 th Grade Topics 

8 th Grade Texts ' 
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Basics 










Lippincott 

Smith and Jones - ’59 
Enjoying Modern Science 


1 - 19 


310-375 


211-243 


176-210 


Allyn & Bacon ( 

Smith - ’60 

Our Environment: How We Adapt 
Ourselves to It 


XI -XII 


1-131 




132-291 


Holt, etc. 

Davis et al - *58 
Science Two -Experiment and 
Discovery 




132-161 


162-197 


94-131 


Supplements 










American Book 
Jacobson et al - ’59 
Broadening Worlds of Science 






1 - 55 




Heath 

Fletcher and Wolfe - ’59 
Earth Sci(>nce 
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^ 352-449 


3-267 

450-502 


268-321 


Prentice -Hall 
Ames et al - ’56 
Science for Your Weeds 






302-339 


4 - 47 


Scott Foresman 
Beauchamp et al - ’57 
Science Problems Two 




224-255 


132-179 


86-131 


Hare our t Brace 
Brandwein et al - '60 
You and Your Inheritance 


4 - 28 
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Namowitz and Stone - ’60 

Earth Science 




452-538 

552-578 


1-319 

540-551 
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A TABULATED BI3LI0GRAPHI OF APPiiOVED TEXTBOOKS 
Correlated to Junior Ki?^h Science Content 



8th Grade Topics 



9th Grade Texts 



D 



Basics 
Van l^ostrand 
Ohourn et al - *58 
Science in Everyday Life 



Scott-Foresman 
Beauchamp et al - *58 
Science Problems Three 



Holt 

Davis et al - *6l 
Science Three -Discovery and 
Progress 



S upplements 

Civil Air Patrol, Inc. 

Civil Air Patrol Pamphlets 
5 -Navigation and The Weather 



Rand -McNally 

Gilman and Van Houten - *57 
General Science Today 



Holt 

Brooks and Tracy - *5^ 
Modern Physical Science 



Allyn 85 Bacon 
Van Hooft - *56 

Our Environment: How We Use and 
Control It 



Van Nostrand 
Hogg et al - *59 
Physical Science 



Ginn 

Curtis and Mallinson - *58 
Science in Daily Life 



Lippincott 

Smith and Jones - *59 
Using Modern Science 



Harcourt-Brace 
Brandwein et al - *60 
You and Science 



) Prentice -Hall 
Ames, et al - *56 
Science for Progress 
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81-115 116-156 I 319-370 



122-149 



188-233 



38- 51 



148-203 



452-493 



520-557 



471-500 1 418-442 



1- 19 
30- 97 



135-172 249-280 



48- 57 



204-273 1 159-166 

327-349 



510-526 300-312 



200-233 



234-269 



558-598 



443-470 



557-589 



205-248 



57- 72 

416-466 



132-203 

625-648 



256-283 
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A TABULATED 3IBLI0GHAFF2 OF APPj:iOV3B Tii)XTBOOKS 
Correlated to Junior Blgh' Science Content 




Basics 



Lippincott 

Smith and Jones - '59 
Enjoying Modern Science 

Allyn & Bacon 
Smith - '60 

Our Environment: How We Adapt 
Ourselves to It 

Holt, etc. 

■'■‘avis et al - '58 
Science Two -Experiment and 
Discovery 

S upplements 

American Book 
Jacohson et al - '59 
Broadening Worlds of Science 

Heath 

Fletcher and Wolfe - '59 
Earth Science 

Prentice -Hall 
Ames et al - ' 58 
Science for Your Needs 

Scott Foresman 
Beauchamp et al - '57 
Science Problems Two 

Hare our t Brace 
Brandwein et al - '60 
You and Your Inheritance 

Van Nostrand 

Namowitz and Stone - '60 

Earth Science 















/ 



/ 




1- 19 



XI -XII 



h- 28 

479-510 



310-375 



1-131 



132-161 



352-449 



224-255 



452-538 

552-578 



211-243 


176-210 




132-291 


162-197 


94-131 


1- 55 




3-267 

450-502 


268-321 


302-339 


4- 47 


132-179 


86-131 


75-124 


419-458 


1-319 

540-551 


320-410 
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A TABULATED BI3LICX3RAPHI OF APPHOVED TEI^TBOOKS 
Correlated to Junior Ki>^h Science Content 



8th Grade Topics 



9th Grade Texts 



Z 



Basics 
Van Nostrand 
Obourn et al - *58 
Science in Everyday Life 



Scott-Foresman 
Beauchamp et al - *58 
Science Problems Three 



Holt 

Davis et al - *6l 
Science Three -Discovery and 
Progress 



Supnlements 

Civil Air Patrol, Inc. 

Civil Air Patrol Pamphlets 
5 -Navigation and The Weather 



Rand -McNally 

Gilman and Van Houten - *57 
General Science Today 



Holt 

Brooks and Tracy - *5^ 
Modern Physical Science 



Allyn 8s Bacon 
Van Hooft - *56 

Our Environment: How We Use and 
Control It 



Van Nostrand 
Hogg et al - *59 
Physical Science 



Ginn 

Curtis and Mallinson 
Science in Daily Life 



- *58 



Lippincott 

Smith and Jones - *59 
Using Modern Science 



Hare o\ir t -Brae e 
Brandwein et al - *60 
You and Science 



J 



Prentice -Hall 
Ames, et al - *56 
Science for Progress 
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81-115 



122-lk9 



188-233 



38- 51 



11^8-203 



452-493 



520-557 



471-500 1 418-442 



1 - 19 

30- 97 



135-172 249-280 



48- 57 



204-273 1 159-166 

327-349 



510-526 300-312 




116-156 I 319-370 



200-233 



234-269 



558-598 



443-470 



557-589 



205-248 



57- 72 
416-466 



132-203 

625-648 



256-283 
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MIKIHEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCPIOOLS 
Science Departcient 



BPJSIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES USEFUL IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 
(Reading difficulty determined by Winnetka Scale) 



GRADE SEVEN 



Introduction to Science 



Animals (including human body) 



The Scientist and His Tools - 4.5 
Superstition or Science - 5*8 



Plants 



- 5.1 



Adaptation to Environment 
An Aquarium - 2.T 
Balance in Nature - 6.3 
Dependent Plants - 3.7 
Domesticated Plants - 6.6 
Flowers, Fruits, Seeds - 3*8 
The Garden and Its Friends - 3*7 
Gardens Indoors - 3*3 
Leaves - none* 

Living Things - 2.9 
Pebbles and Sea Shells - 3.0 
Plant and Animal Partnerships 
Plant Factories - 3.9 
The Plant World - 6.5 
Plants Round the Year - 2.8 
Seeds and Seed Travels * 3*3 
Trees - 4.5 

Useful Plants and Animals - 3*2 
Watch Them Grow Up - 2,0 



- 3.3 



Water 



Water - 4,1 

V/ater Appears and Disappears 
Water Supply - 5.8 



- 2.6 



2.1 

• none* 



Adaptation to Environment - 5-1 
An Aquarium - 2.7 
Animal Travels - 3.8 
Animal World - 6.6 
Animals and Their Young - 2.1 
Animals of the Seashore - 3.8 
Animals Round the Year - 3.3 
Animals That Live Together - 1.9 
Animals We Know - 4.2 
Balance in Nature - 6.3 
Birds - 3.8 
Birds in the Big Woods 
Birds in Your Back Yard 
Domesticated Animals - 6.6 
Fishes - 3.8 

How Animals Get Food - 3*0 
How \Te Are Built - 6.3 
Insect Friends and Enemies 
The Insect Parade - 3.1 
Insect Societies - 6.5 
Insects and Their Ways - 4.8 
Living Things - 2.9 
Plant and Animal Partnerships 
Pebbles and Sea Shells - 3*0 
The Pet Show - 3.2 
Reptiles - 3.9 
Saving Our Wildlife - 3.3 
Six-Legged Neighbors - none* 
Spiders - 3.4 
Toads and Progs - 3.2 
Useful Plants and Animals - 3.2 
Watch Them Grow Up - 2.0 
You As a Machine - 5.4 



- 5.6 



- 3.3 



Air 



- 3.5 



The Air About Us 
Fire - 4.1 

Fire, Friend and Foe - 5.7 
Our Ocean of Air - 4.1 



*Vocabulary correlated with the Alice and Jerry Basic Readers. 
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1^ - GRADE EIGHT 

I ^ Introduction to Science 

f- 

I The Scientist and His Tools " ^*5 

I Superstition or Science - 5*® 



Weather and Climate 

Ask the Vfeatherman - 5*9 
Clouds, Rain and Snow - 3«5 
Pebbles and Sea Shells - 3«0 
Water Appears and Disappears - 2.6 
Ways of the Weather - 4.9 



[ Geology 

: Animals of Yesterday - 4.5 

The Earth A Great Storehouse - 4.9 
The Earth *s Changing Surface - 5«0 
Life Through the Ages - 5*2 
Y I Pebbles and Sea Shells - 3«0 

\,J Soil - 5*1 ^ - 

Stories Read From the Rocks - 3o 



GRADE NINE 

Introduction to Science 

The Scientist and His Tools - 4.5 
Superstition or Science - 5*8 



Energy from Matter 

Matter, Molecules and Atoms - 5«6 
Water Appears and Disappears - 2.6 
What Things are Made Of - 4.3 



Energy » Force and Motion 

Doing Work - 3*4 

Gravity - 3*2 

Machines - 3«2 

Rockets and Missiles - 10** 



Electrical Energy 

Electricity - 4.1 
Magnets - 2.7 



r.nmmnn Forms of Wave Energy 



Astronomy 

Beyond the Solar System - 5.4 

The Earth's Nearest Neighbor - 4.1 

How the Sun Helps Us “ 2.4 

The Sky Above Us - 3«5 

The Sun and Its Family - 4.2 



Heat - 5.1 
Light - 4.5 
Sound - 4.7 

Thermometers , Heat and Cold 



3. 



8 



Nuclear Structure and Sources of Energy 



The Everyday Atom - 8.0 



Aerospace 

Satellites and Space Travel - 9^ 



^ **Reading difficulty determined by Dale-Chall formula. 
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MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Board of Education Library 




September I 962 

SCIENCE BOOKS AVAILABLE IN PROFESSIONAL SECTION OF LIBRARY 



ELEMENTARY 
Arey, Charles K. 

SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, Rev. Ed. 
Teachers College, 196 I. 375 • 5 A 

Association for Childhood Education 
THIS IS SCIENCE 

H. S. Zim, 19h3. 375.5 A 

Beflser, Marianne 

GROWING UP WITH SCIENCE 

McGraw, i 960 . 375*5 B 



Blough, G. W., and Huggett, A. J. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE AND HOW TO TEACH IT, Rev. Ed. 
Dryden, 1958. 375*5 B 



Blough, Glenn 0., ed. 

IT'S TIME FOR BETTER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE: REPORT OF AN ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE SUPPORTED BY THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUIIDATION 

National Science Teachers Association, 1958. 375*5 B 



Blough, Glenn 0. 

MAKING AND USING CLASSROOM SCIENCE MATERIALS IN THE ELEI«TARY SCHOOL 
Dryden, 195^. 375*5 B 

Blough, Glenn 0. and Huggett, A* J. 

METHODS AND ACTIVITIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 
Dryden, 1951. 375*5 B 



Brandwein, Paul F. 

ELEMENTS IN A STRATEGY FOR TEACHING SCIENCE IN THE ELB^MTARY SCHOOL 
(Combined with Schwab, THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE AS ENQUIRY) 

Harvard Univ. Press, 1962. 375*5 S 

Burnett, R. W. 

TEACHING SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Rinehart, 1953* 375*5 B 

Craig > Gerald S. 

SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY -SCHOOL TEACHER 
Ginn, 1958* 375*5 C 
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ELEMENTARY (continued) 
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Craigs Gerald S. 

. SCIENCE IN CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Teachers College, 1944. 375*5 C 



Craig, cG^Nce eLEI^IENTARY SCHOOLS: VJHAT RESEARCH SAYS TO THE TEACHER #12 

Department of Classroom Teachers, N.E.A., 1957* 375*5 C 



Dunfee, Maxine ^ 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE; RESEARCH, THEORY AND PRACTICE 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 1957 

375.5 D 



Freeman, Kenneth 

HELPING CHILDREN UNDERSTAND SCIENCE 
Winston, 1954* 375*5 F 



Fuller o Elizabeth M. 

SPRINGBOARD TO SCIENCE: SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND EXPERIMENTS TO ENCOURAGE 
CHILDREN TO DEVELOP AN EARLY INTEREST IN SCIENCE 
Denison, 1959* 375*5 F 



Greenlee, Julian M. 

BETTER TEACHING THROUGH ELEI4ENTARY SCIENCE 
Brown, 1954. 375*5 G 



L) 



Greenlee, Julian M. 

TEACHING SCIENCE TO CHILDREN 
Brown, 1951* 375*5 G 



Hale, Mason E., Jr. ^ 

LICHEN HANDBOOK: A GUIDE TO THE LICHENS OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA ^ . v 

Smithsonian Institution, 1961. 589 H (Also listed with senior high) 



Eeiss, Slwood D. 

MODERN SCIENCE TEACHING . 

Macmillan, 1950. 375*5 H (Also listed with junior and senior high; 



Hochman, V. and Greenwald, M. 

SCIENCE EXPERIENCES IN EAJ^LY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
69 Bank Street Publications, 1953* 375*5 H 



Hubler, Clark 

WORKING WITH CHILDREN IN SCIENCE 

Houghton Mifflin, 1957* 375*5 H 



Hunger ford, Harold R. 

TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCIENCE WITHOUT A SUPERVISOR 
Walch, 1959 * 375*5 H 
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ELEMENTARY (continued) 
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Jacobson, Willard J. and Tannenbaum, Harold E. 

MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE: A RECOi#iENDED SEQUENCE 
Teachers College, 1961. 375*5 S 



Manufacturing Chemists* Association 

MATTER, ENERGY AND CHANGE: EXPLORATIONS IN CHEMISTRY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
, CHILDREN 

i 960 . 375.5 M 



Minnesota Department of Education 

GUIDE FOR INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 

GRADES 1-8, Curriculum Bulletin #7 

1951 . 375.5 M (Also listed with Junior high) 



Navarra, John G. 

SCIENCE TODAY FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 
Row Peterson, i 960 . 375*5 N 



Nelson, Leslie Weldemar 

SCIENCE ACTIVITIES FOR ELEMENTARY CHILDREN 
Brown, 1952. 375.5 N 



Noll, Victor H. 

TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Longmans, 1939. 375*5 N (Also listed with Junior and senior high) 



Piltz, Albert 

SCIENCE EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

U. S. Dept, of Health, Education and Welfare, QE -29029 ^ No. 28, 1961. 

375.5 u 



Schwab, Joseph J. a 

THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE AS ENQUIRY (Combined with Brandwein, ELEMENTS IN A 

STRATEGY FOR TEACHING SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL) 

Harvard University Press, I 962 . 375*5 S 



Sheckles, Mary 

BUILDING CHILDREN'S SCIENCE CONCEPTS: EXPERIENCES WITH ROCKS, SOIL, AIR, 
AND WATER. PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING #15 
Teachers College, 1958. 375*5 S 



Slavson, S. R. and Speer, R. K. 

SCIENCE IN THE NEl’J EDUCATION AS APPLIED TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Prentice -Hall, 193^* 375*5 S 



Stevens, Bertha 

TEACHING SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Progressive Education Association Service Center Pamphlet No. 7^ 19^2, 

375.5 S 
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Tannenbauiti, H. E. and Stillman, N. 

SCIENCE EDUCATION FCR ELEfflTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Allyn and Bacon, i 960 , 375#5 T 

Wells, Harrington 

ELEI'ffiKTARY SCIENCE EDUCATION IN AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
McGraxiT, 1951# 375.5 W 

West, Joe Young 

TECHNIQUE FOR APPRAISE CERTAIN OBSERVABLE BEHAVIOR OF CHIIDREN IN SCIENCE 
in ELEr®NTARY SCHOOLS 

Teachers College, 1937# 375#5 W 

Zim, Herbert S, 

SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN AND TEACHERS 

Association for Childhood Education International, 1953# 375#5 2 



JUNIOR HI® 



Bryan, J, Ned, Ed, 

SCIENCE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: -REPORT OF THE 1958 IVEST COAST SUMMER 
CONFERENCE 

N.E.A, National Science Teachers Association, 1959# 375.5 B 
Burnett, Raymond W, 

TEACHING SCIENCE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Rinehart, 1957. 375.5 B 

Fischler, Abraham S, 

MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE: A RECOMMDED SEQUENCE OF COURSES 
Teachers College, I 96 I, 375.5 F 

Heiss, Elwood D, 

MODERN SCIENCE TEACHING 

Macmillan, 1950, 375.5 H (Also listed with elementary and senior high) 

Joint Board on Science Education 

PROJECT IDEAS FOR YOUNG SCIENTISTS 

i960. 375.5 J 

Joint Coiranittee of the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters and Science' 
Masters Association 

TEACHING OF SCIENCE m SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Rev. Ed. 

John Murray (London), 1958, 375.5 J (Also listed with senior high) 
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JUNIOR HIGH (continued) 
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Laton, Anita D. 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN SCIENCE TEACHING. A REPORT OF A COOPERATIVE PROJECT IN 
SEVENTEEN SECONDARY SCHOOLS VJITH THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN 
iSCIENCE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

McGraw, 19h9* 375.5 L (Also listed with senior high) 



NHLnnesota Department of Education 

GUIDE FOR INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
GRADES 1-8, Curriculum Bulletin No. 7 

1951. 375.5 M (Also listed with elementary) 



Minnesota Department of Education 

GUIDE FOR INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE, SECONDARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 7-12, 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 19 

1959. 375.5 M (Also listed with senior high) 



Noll, Victor Herbert 

TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN ELEi-lENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Longmans, 1939. 375.5 N (Also listed with elementary and senior high) 



Richardson, John S. 

•SCIENCE TEACHING DI SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Prentice-Hall, 1957. 375.5 R (Also listed with senior high) 



. Thurber, Walter A, 

' TEACHING SCIENCE IN TODAY'S SECONDARY SaiCOLS 

Allyn and Bacon, 1959* 375.5 T (Also listed with senior high) 



Washton, Nathan S. 

SCIENCE TEACHING S'! THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Harper, I 96 I. 375.5 w (Also listed with senior high) 



Wells, Harrington 

SECONDARY SCIENCE EDUCATION 

McGraw, 1952. 375.5 M (Also listed with senior high) 



Zim, Herbert S. 

SCIENCE INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES CF ADOLESCEi'ITS 
Ethical Culture School, I 9 UO, 375*5 Z 



SENIOR HIGH 



American Institute of Physics 

PHYSICS IN YOUR HIGH SCHOOL: A HANDBOOK FOR THE IMPROVEI'fflNT OF PHYSICS CCURSES 
McGraw, i 960 . 375.5 A 



Barnard, J. Darrell 

TEACHING HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCE 

N.E.A, Department of Classro 9 m Teachers. American Educational Research 
Association, 1956. 375.5 B 
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SENIOR HIGH (continued) 
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Behavioral Science 

CONCEPTS OF BIOLOGY 

Edited by R. W. Gerard, assisted by Russell B. Stevens. 

Washington National Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, 
1958 . 375.5 B 



Brandwein, Paul 

TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE; A BOOK OF MEIHODS 
Hareourt, 1958. 375. 5 B 



Brown, Kenneth 

OFFERINGS AND ENROLBIENTS IN SCIENCE /iND MATHEI^ATICS IN PUBLIC HIGH- SCHOOLS 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1957. 375.5 B 



Burnett, Raymond W. 

TEACHING SCIENCE IN THE SECONDLY SCHOOL 

Rinehart, 1957. 375.5 B (Also listed with junior high) 



LECTURES ON PHYSICS, BIOPHYSICS AND CHEI4ISTRY FOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, University of California, Berkeley, 

1959 . 375.5 C 



Ford, Renee and Cullman, R. E. 

DIMENSIONS, UNITS, AND WUi4BERS IN THE TEACHING OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Science Manpovrer Project Monograph, Teachers College, 1959. 375.5 F 



Hale, Mason E., Jr. , 

LICHEN HANDBOOK; A GUIDE TO THE LICHENS OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA 

Smithsonian Institution, I 96 I. 589 H (Also listed with elementary) 



Heiss, Elwood D. 

MODERN SCIENCE TEACHING . ^ . 

Macmillan, 1950. 375.5 H (Also listed with elementary and junior hign; 



Joint Committee of the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters and Science 
Masters Association 

TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Rev. Ed. ^ ^ ^ 

John Murray (London), 1958. 375.5 J (Also listed with junior high) 



Joseph, Alexander 

TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE: A SOURCEBOOK FOR PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Earcourt, 1961. 375.5 J 



Laton, Anita D. 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN SCIENCE TEACHING, A REPORT OF A COOPERATIVE PROJECT IN 
SEVENTEEN SECONDARY SCHOOLS WITH THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN 
SCIENCE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

McGraw, 1949. 375.5 L (Also listed with junior high) 



Marple, Mildred F. 

HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF EARTH SCIENCE 

State of Ohio Division of Geological Survey, .1955. 



375.5 M 
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'Miller, David F. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR TEACHING THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES: A TEXT AND 
SOURCEBOOK FOR TEACHERS IN TRAINING AND IN SERVICE, 2nd Ed. 

McGraw, I 962 . 375*5 Nl 

Minnesota Department of Education 

GUIDE FOR INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE; SECONDARY SCHOOLS GRADES 7 "12, Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 19 

1959 . 375.5 M (Also listed with junior high) 

Morholt, Evelyn 

TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE: A SOURCEBOOK FOR THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Har court, 1958. 375.5 M 

National Academy of Science --National Research Council 

LABORATORY AW FIELD STUDIES IN BIOLOGY: A SOURCEBOOK FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Preliminary Edition n.d. 

375.5 N 

N.E.A. National Science Teachers Association 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE TEACHING 

1960. 375.5 N 

N.E.A. National Science Teachers Association 

PLANNING FOR EXCELLENCE IN HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 

1961 . 375.5 N 

N.E.A. National Science Teachers Association 
. QUALITY SCIENCE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
i960. 375.5 N 

N.E.A. National Science Teachers Association 

STAR *60: SELECTED PAPERS ON SCIENCE TEACHING, SELECTIONS FROM THE WINNING 
ENTRIES IN THE I 96 O SCIENCE TEACHER ACHIEVEMT RECOGNITION PROGRAM 
i 960 . 375.5 N 

Noll, Victor Herbert 

TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Longmans, 1939. 375.5 N (Also listed with elementary and junior high) 

Nuclear -Chicago Corporation 

RADIOISOTOPE EXPERIMENTS FOR THE CHEMISTRY CURRICULUM, TRAINING MANUAL 
Office of Technical Services, U. S. Department of Commerce, i 960 . 

375.5 N 

Physical Science Study Committee 

PHYSICS, VOLUME I. THE UNIVERSE 

The Committee, 1957. 375.5 P 

^ * 

Physical Science Study Committee 

PHYSICS, V0LU14E II. OPTICS AND WAVES, Preliminary Edition 
The Committee, 1958. 375.5 P 



SENIOR HIGH (continued) 
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Pierce, Edward P. 

MODERN HIGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY: A RECOI«NDED COURSE OF STUDY 
Teachers College, i 960 . 375 • 5 S 

Richardson, John S. 

IffiTHODS AND MATERIALS FOR TEACHING GENERAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
McGraw, 1951* 375.5 R 

Richardson, John S. 

SCIENCE TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Prentice -Hall, 1957. 375.5 R (Also listed with junior high) 

Science Manpower Project 

MODERN HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS: A RECOr«NDED COURSE OF STUDY, 2nd Ed. 
Teachers College, 1959. 375*5 S 

Stone, Dorothy F. 

MODERN HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY: A RECOIMNDED COURSE OF STUDY 
Teachers College, 1959* 375*5 S 

Thurher, VJalter A. 

TEACHING SCIENCE IN TODAY’S SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Allyn and Bacon, 1959. 375.5 T (Also listed with junior high) 

i Washton, Nathan S. 

SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Harper, I 96 I. 375.5 W (Also listed with junior high) 

Wells, Harrington 

SECONDARY SCIENCE EDUCATION 

McGraw, 1952. 375*5 W (Also listed with junior high) 

Wells, Harrington 

TEACHING OF NATURE STUDY AND THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Christoper, 1936. 375*5 W 

Westmeyer, Paul 

SUCCESSFUL DEVICES IN ’lEACHING CHEMISTRY 
Walch, 1959 . 375.5 W 



Woodring, Maxie Wave 

ENRICHED TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Teachers College, 19^1. 375*5 N 
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L GIFTED 

ij 

f Brandwein, Paul F. 

I the gifted student as future scientist 

I Harcourt Brace, 1955. 375.5 B 

i 

I Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art, New York 
I BRAINPOWER C^EST: A REPORT ON A CONVOCATION CALLED BY THE COOPER UNION FOR 

I THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART TO FIl^ID NEW SOURCES FROM WHICH TO DRAW 

I TOMORROW'S LEADERS IN SCIENCE AI© ENGINEERING 

j Macmillan, 1957. 136.3 C 

I 

I Project on the Academically Talented Student and the National Science Teachers 
I Association 

I SCIENCE FOR THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

I National Education Association, 1959. 136.3 B 



EXPERII4ENTS 



Brem, Peter 

AID TO THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE. 100 SII’4PLE SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS FOR 
CHILDREN IN THE GRADES, BOOK I 

Kenyon Press, 1937. 375.5 B 

Goldstein, Philip 

HOW TO DO AN EXPERIMENT 

Harcourt, 1957. 375.5 G 

Leybold , E . 

LEYBOLD PHYSICS LEAFLETS: INSTRUCTIONS FOR DEMONSTRATION EXPERIMENTS WITH 
LEYBOLD APPARATUS 

E. Leyhold's Nachfolger, Koln, Germany. 375.5 L 

McKay, Herbert 

EASY EXPERimiTS WITH PLANTS 

Oxford University Press, 1938. 375.5 M 

N.E.A. National Science Teachers Association 

ENCOURAGING FUTURE SCIENTISTS: STUDENT PROJECTS 
The Association, 1958. 375.5 N 

N.E.A. National Science Teachers Association 

SCIENCE TEACHING TODAY, VOLUME I: EXPERIMENTS WITH WATER 

1950. 375.5 N 

N.EoA. National Science Teachers Association 

SCIENCE TEACHING TODAY, VOLUME II: EXPERIMENTS WITH AIR 
1950. 375.5 N 
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I. The Earth 



Xfeather and clitnate 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements 



1, Climate and the World We Live 3n -sHf . Gr# S - ^ 

Coronet, 1957? lU min. 

Shows the determining factors of climate: 
latitude^ altitude, nearness to water, ocean 
currents, prevailing winds and mountain ranges. 

Ejcplains the grouping of similar climates into 
major types and represents regions of the world 
to show how variations in climate affect human 
activities. 



2, Climates of the United States ^ Gr. 5 - 

COR, 19625 11 min. , color 

Surveys the climatic regions of the United 
States from sub-arcsfbic to tropical savanna, 
and shows how these regions are determined 
by such geographic factors as latitude, large 
bodies of water, ocean currents, altitude, and 
winds. Sirphasizes the influence of climate on 
homes, clothing, activities and crops# 



3. Clouds 

U.S. Weather Bureau, 1939; 11 ndn., black & white 

Shows various types of clouds; explains how high 
and low pressure areas move across the country 
and how to forecast weather from the study of 
clouds. 



■it- Good 
^ Excellent 
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Grade 8 
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Weather and climate (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



li. Eyes in Outer Space -sHf Gr, 5 - 

Walt Disney, 1^59; 26 min., color 

Describes the work of weather stations today in 
forecasting weather and possible use in the 
future of satellites and rockets to control 
x^eather and avert destructive storms and 
hurricanes. 



9. The Great Winds t Distribution of Pressure ^ 



United^ 1950j 10 min. 

Reviews the principles of circulation that 
affect distribution of pressure and winds* 

Through animated diagrams illustrates isobars and 
winds in areas of Africa and South America to show 
mounting changes in pressure and corresponding 
wind belts and pressure and wind belts in south- 
eastern Asia and northern Australia to show move- 
ments of monsoon winds. 



6. The Great Winds ; General Circulation 
United, 1950^ 10 rain. 

Through animated diagrams describes the prin- 
cipal pressure areas on the earth in relation to 
the overhead noonday sun— the equator, poles, sub- 
tropical regions and the belts between the poles 
and subtropics. Explains that the flow of air 
from high to low pressure areas establishes the 
general circulation. A model globe is rotated to 
show deflection of winds and the paths of trade 
winds and westerlies. 



* Good 
Excellent 
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Grade 8 



Weather and climate (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



7. Ground Water ^ 

EBF, 1935j 11 min., black Sc white 



Portrays various evidences, movements and work of 
ground water. Demonstrates evidences in wells, 
seepages, springs and geysers. Illustrates through 
animated drawings the water table, the Great Plains 
artesian system and the formation of geysers and 
caverns. Depicts petrified trees, fossils, geode 
crystals and iron ore deposits as supporting evi- 
dence that ground water may deposit, as well as 
carry away, minerals. 



8. How Weather is Forecast 



Coronet, 1953 j 11 min. 



Gr. 3 - ^ Difficult 
Gr. 5 - 



Shows the operation of a weather observation 
station and a weather forecasting station; des- 
cribes the instruments used in weather forecasting 
and their functions; explains the inportance of 
forecasting to various occupational groups and 
to the inhabitants of flood areas* Animated se- 
quences are used to show the charting of a weather 
map and to explain the symbols used. 



9* The Inconstant Air 

McGraw-Hill, 1961; 27 min., color 

To stimulate interest in science and geophysics 
by providing a broader understanding of present 
da 3 r research into forces affecting weather and 
climatic changes. 



Gcod 

Excellent 







Grade 8 
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Weather and climate (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



10, Origins of Weather ^ 

EBF, 19625 13 min., color 

Presents the concept that the sun is the 
source of all weather and life on earth. 

Shows by animation how the earth *s envelope 
of air serves as insulation against extremes 
of temperature. Illustrates how currents and 
counter-currents interact to keep weather in 
constant change. Explains how equatorial regions 
reflect less heat than they receive and polar 
regions are able to reflect more than they receive. 



11, Our Weather ^ Gr. 5 - * 

EBP, 1955; 11 rain, , black & white 

Animation and raicrophotography are used in ex- 
plaining why weather changes , how meteorologists 
predict changes, and how weather; affects everyday 
activities. Discusses the air mass theory and 
the formation of dew, frost and snow. Includes 
visits to a weather observation station where 
the purpose of various instruments is explained, 
and to a forecasting office where weather maps 
are plotted from data received from observation 
stations. 

12. A Storm Called Maria Gr, 8 - No eval. yet 

Gr. 5 - No eval, yet 

Walt Disney, 1962; k2 min,, black & white 

Dramatizes the problems created in transporta- 
tion, communication, and safety when a severe 
snow storm strikes in the Sierras. Traces the 
origin of the storm to a Pacific coastal rainstorm 
near San Francisco, Illustrates how breakdowns occur 
in road and rail transportation and telephone com- 
munications. Pictures the repair and rescue operations 
of road crews, using snow plows and tow trucks; rail- 
road plows; telephone linemen; and highway patrolmen. 

■3t‘ Good 
Excellent 
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Grade 6 



Weather and climate (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements 



13. A Story of a Storm ^ Gr, 5 - 

Coronet, 1950; 11 min. 

ShoiTS the various conditions which cause a rain- 
stoi'm to develop. Covers the names of clouds, 
knowledge of pressure areas, fronts, and meteor- 
ological information. Traces the results of a 
single storm. 



lU. Unchained Goddess ** Gr* 5 - * 

Bell Telephone, I960; 60 min., color 

This BeU System science picture deals with the 
story, in its many facets, of what scientists 
today know about what makes weather. Dr. Frank 
Baxter and Richard Carlson are again the stars 
in this Frank Capra production. Animation, car- 
toon characters, stills from scientific pictures 
and live photography are used. The Weather 
Goddess ’'Metepra” is featured in this film. 



15. Up in the Air; Exploring Our Atmosphere ^ Gr. $ ^ ^ 

Grover Jennings Prod., 1961; 12 min., color 

Air movements; what is in the air; what fog and 
clouds are; how they form; what happens to them; 
how cloud changes shoxT air movements; how air 
movements shape clouds; what air looks like from 
miles above the earth. ..all are shown in actual 
live-action photography; developing simply and 
easily basic concepts essential to understanding 
air and weather. 



Remarks 



^ Good 
Excellent 
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Weather and clijnate (continued) . i 

Other Grade 

Name and Description of Film Placements Remarks 



16, Water in the Weather ^ Gr, 5 - ^ 

Academy, I960; 17 min. , color 

What makes the weather? Heat from the sun, the 
earth *s atmosphere, land areas and water areas 
all work together as weather makers. The earth *s 
atmosphere is a protective layer which filters 
out harmful rays from the sun. The clouds drop 
their moisture as rain, hail or snow. This is 
the endless cycle of ’’Water in the Weather”. 



17. T^at I'fekes Clouds? ^ 

EBF, 1965; 19 min., color 

% 

Presents a close look at fog and clouds. Shows 
that clouds are formed by droplets of water. 
Ebqplains where this water comes from. Discusses 
evaporation and transpiration as sources of 
invisible water vapor. Shows laboratory 
experiments with condensation. Describes how 
condensation occurs in nature. Shows the . dif- 
ferences between clouds and rain. 



18. I'Jhat Wakes the Wind Blow? ^ 

EBP, 1965, 16 min., color 

Presents a step-by-step search for the cause 
of a typical on-shore breeze. Shows possible 
explanations, trying them in the laboratory 
and then double-checking them in nature. 
Explains that pressure differences are found 
to be associated with air movement. Con- 
cludes with a question about the origin of a 
particular wind in California. 



^ Good 
■M* Excellent 
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Additions to 
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To Th© Barth 

¥©athor and climate 



Other 

Na^ aiid Besc^tion of Frllm Placements Hesiarka 



Great Weather •■iFStery •SHt- 



2©Hs 1961s 2? mia 



Cf JJr 




Presents Walter I^ronkite, ‘-aho oxplorBB the 
question of t^eather control. ^ Shows how stem 
datiage can be v«iulmisicd b,y early v^arriirlnga from 
forecasting units * Bescrlbco the ^fos'ls: of th© 
Sj Weather Bureau^ s Motional meteorological 
Center:? weather balloons, satellites, planes 
stich as the U2 and F106^ XntGX''’,^iO¥s three 



xiTeather experts about the methods used for 
wocither control, fiiture possibilities* and 
the political and .oocial problems inirolved® 



tr Good 
Excellent 
C.9-£T 
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Grade 8 






Weather and climate (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Pl acements 



19, Why Seasons Change ^ ° 

EBP, I 96 O 5 11 min,, black & white Gr« 5 - * 

Shows wliy seasons change, making use of anima- 
ted drawings to show why the tilt of the earth 
gives us short days in winter and long ones in 
summer. Also explains why it is hot in summer 
and cold in winter, and why the seasons in the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres are always 
opposite. Follows also the orbit of the earth 
through a conplete year. 



20. Winds and Their Causes ^ 

Coronet, I 9 U 85 11 min. 

When his gasoline-powered model airplane 
crashes over a bare field, a young boy becomes 
interested in winds and obtains information from 
personal observation, from books, and from an 
aviator. Explains thermals, cumulus clouds, 
thunderstorms, the great winds of the earth, 
on- and off-shore breezes, and the easterlies 
and westerlies. 



•Jt Good 
Excellent 
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Also listed 
Astronomy 



Grade 8 
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I. The Earth 

Geology 

A. !iypes of rocks 



Other Grade 

Name and Description of Film - Placements 



1. Geological History of the Grand Canyon 

BAR, 1962 ^ 11 min., color 

Explains that the sedimentary rock Isyers of the 
Grand Canyon country represent the five eras of 
geologic history. Shows that the Grand Canyon 
itself contains rock layers from the three oldest 
eras. The kind of rock, patterns of deposition and 
fossils of each layer record the' story of past 
events. Shows that Bryce Canyon reveals the 
lakes and streams of the 5th era, which is still 
in progress. Uses animation and live action to 
indicate the successive rock layers and to 
interpret them in terms of the ancient land- 
scapes Tjhich they represent. 



2. Rocks That Form on the Earth >s Surface 

EBP, 196 k; 16 min., color 

Presents an examination of sedimentary rocks. 
Describes where sedimentary rocks cprae from, 
what they are made of, how they are formed. 
Shoi’js some of the ways sediments are produced, 
transported, accumulated and hardened into 
rock. 



Good 

Excellent 
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Grade 8 



I. The Earth 

Geology 



B. Changes of the earth’s surface 



Other Grade 

Name and Description of Film Placements 

1, Birth and Death of Mountains Gr. U - 

Film Assoc, of Calif., 1961; 12 min., color 

Mountains ' seem permanent and unchanging* But 
ice, TTind, and water constantly wear them dcwn. 

At the same time, new mountains are being 
created, destroyed and created in a continuing 
cycle of change. 



2. Birth of the Soil ^ 

EBP, 19U8; 10 min., color 

Explains how nature produces top soil from the 
basic raw materials of rock, water, air and sun- 
light. Emphasizes the necessity for an organized 
consexvation program to save our natural resources. 
Includes animated drawings. 



3, Earthquakes end Volcanoes ^ Gr* k ^ 

Film Assoc, of Calif. , 1957; 13 min. 

Presentation of causes of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, ^d the relationship between them. Fire 
and gases from inner earth boiled and erupted 
millions of years ago; probable cause of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes is the aftermath of cooling. 
Drawings of inner composition of earth is shewn. 

Face of earth has been altered by volcanoes in 
the past. Most volcanoes are located in moun- 
tainous areas of American and Pacific islands. 



^ Good 
■JHf Excellent 
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B. Changes in the earth *s surface (continued) 



Other Grade 

Nanis and Description of Film Placements^ Remarlcs 

Ij, Erosion ** leveling the Land ^ Gr* U •• No eval« yet 

E^, 1965| lU min. , color 

Investigates the processes of weathering, 
erosion, and deposition of rock materials. 

Shows that the constant movement of these \ 
materials from high places toward the seas 
levels the land. Points up some questions ’ * 
about why the surface of the earth has not 
been leveled completely. 



5, Eruption of Kilauea -if* 

U.S. Geological Survey, I96I5 27|mln,, color 

Shows the eruption of Kilauea Volcano on the 
island of Hawaii from its Inception in Noveiin • 
her 1959 in a small pit crater, the violent 
eruption after a period of coiqparative calm 
causing the evacuation of a town and the 
destruction of 2^00 acres of land is .viewed# 



6, Eviden ce For The Ice Age ^ 

EBP, 196^5 19 min. , color 

Presents contrasting features of today’s 
landscapes. Establishes that these features 
could not result from conditions and proceisses 
that now surround them# Explores such anomalies 
as glacial moraine deposits, polished and striated 
rock, straj’’ boulders, abandoned drainage channels# 
Conpares the anomalies with the work of modern glacieTS# 



•K- Good 
^ Excellent 



ERIC 






For discussion purposes only 
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Grade 8 



E 

¥ 

t 

I 



B. Changes in the earth’s surface (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



7. Geological Work of lee Gr. U - A little adv. 

EBP, 1935; 11 min., black & white 

Escplains howr ice, through geologic ages, has 
been a potrerful factor in sculptiiring the face 
of the earth. Reveals the tremendous effect of 
ice upon soil and rock as the ice constantly 
expands, contracts, and moves. Illustrates how 
glaciers form, move, and alter surrounding ter- 
rain features. Animated drawings explain the 
Pleistocene glaciation period. 



8. Geysers and Hot Springe ^ It - -jh*- 

Arthur Barr Prod., 1951; H min. 

Discusses hydrothermal, activity as related to 
volcanism; explains the eruptive action of gey- 
sers; shows various types and special features 
of geysers and hot springs in Yellowstone 
National Park. 



9, Glaciers It - 

Northern, 1959; lU min., color 

Tells in detail how glaciers are formed, and 
shows glaciers from Mt. Ranier, Washington, to 
the mighty glaciers of Alaska— as well as some 
glacier scenes of ice sheets in Antarctica and 
Greenland. Diagrams and animated msps shew 
effect of glacier action and extent of ice during 
ice ages of the past. 




^ Good 

^ Excellent 




■4 

I 



•s 




I 



J 



Grade 8 lU For discussion purposes only 



B. Changes in the earth *s surface (continued) 

Other Grade 

Name and Description of Film Placeioents__ Remarks 

10. The Great lakes»»How They Were Formed Gr* U - 

EBF, I95I5 11 min., color 

Through animated drawings and live action 
photography depicts the work of glaciers in 
forming the Great Lakes thousands of years ago# 

Defines present day drainage, of the lakes and . . 

the physical characteristics of Niagara Falls# 

Illustrates topographical changes which occur 
in the region around the Falls and the Lakes# 



11# The Hidden Earth ^ Gr* G - Difficult 

McGraw-Hill, I96I5 27 min,, color 

Study of Seismology, the study of earthquakes 
and attendant phenomena. 



12# The Interior of the Earth ^ 

McGraw-Hill, 19Ql_.lU_min# , color 

This film illustrates that knowledge about 
areas man cannot reach directly can be acquired 
by instruments, in this case the seismograph. 
The first part of the film shows the cause of 
earthquakes and how they are deliected by a 
seismograph. The second part demonstrates 
why seismic waves are transmitted' throi^h the 
mantle and core at differeht speeds due to 
differences of density. Why there is a shadow 
zone is illustrated by a light beam passing 
through two liquids of different densities# 

This suggests that the outer core has the 
characteristics of a liquid. Further 
demonstrations give evidence of a possible 
inner core with characteristics of a solid# 



* Good 
^ Excellent 



ERIC 






Grade 6 



For discussion purposes on3y IS 

\ 

B. Changes in the earth*s surface (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements 



33. land and Waters of Our Earth < 

Coronet, 19^75 11 win. 

During a family picnic in a scenic area, a 
young boy observes hills, mountains, valleys, 
rivers, and other geographical features, and 
by studying a pictorial geography book, learns 
about different land and water formations on 
the earth *5 surface. 



Remarks 



! 

I 

i 



' 



II 4 , Mountain Building ^ 

EBP, 1935j 11 min., black & white 

Explains diastrophism as one of two ^factors 
opposing gradation. Shows alternating types of 
earth strata as evidence that crustal movements 
have been both upward and downward# Explains 
faults, anticlines, synclines, geosynclines 
and unconformities. Through animated drawings 
illustrates the probable formation of the Lewis 
overthjnist. Explains earthquake zones, and re- 
fers to geologic problems in mining and 
structural engineering. j 



15 , Our Soil Resources t Formation and Conservation ^ 

EBP, 19U7| 11 min. , black & white . 

Explains graphical]^ how soil is formed by the 
physical and mineral disintegration of rock and 
by the decomposition of plant and animal matter. 
Points out the world’s four soil groups and de- 
fines the geographic limits of each in the United 
States. Describes how man, through poor farming 
methods, has depleted the soil, and explains , 
techniques for replacing fertility losses and/ 
curbing erosion. 



Good 

Excellent 




■I 














I 



Grade 8 
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B. Changes in the earth's surface (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



l 6 . Project Mohole ** Gr« 8 •» 

« 

Educ. Testing Serv,, I 96 O 5 19 min,, color 

Explains that the earth's crust is a relatively 
thin skin of 3?ock which varies in thickness, 
that beneath this is the mantle which con?)oses 
more than 80^ of the earth's mass and that the 
boundary betifeen the crust and mantle is called 
the I^ho after the Yugoslav scientist, 

Mohorovicic, who discovered it. Points out that 
no one knows much about the xysterious l^ho and 
no one knows for certain about the mantle* Pre- 
sents a report on Project Mchole's first oceano- 
graphic survey in search of a possible drilling 
site 200 miles north of Puerto Rico. Most of 
the film was shot aboard the.VEMd, an oceano- 
graphic research vessel operated by Columbia Uhiy-* 
ersity's Lamont Geological Observatory. 



Also listed 
Oceanography 




17 * Secrets of the Ice ^ 

0 

McGraw-Hill, I 96 I; 27 min,, color 

Explains modem science of glaciology and also 
a study of the ice found on the earth. 



18. Seeds of Destruction Gr. h - 

EBF, I 9 U 85 10 min., color 

Recalls the wealth of America's original re- 
sources and contrasts this with the tragic waste 
from devastating forest fires, floods, erosion, 
and ovenrorked land. Shows how Feder^, state 
and private conservation agencies cooperate in 
preventing the depletion of natural resources and 
in preserving the land. Dicludes animated draw- 
ings. 



* Good 
■3H& Excellent 



o 

ERIC 












.i 












i 
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Grade 8 



B. Changes in the earth^s surface (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



19 , Treasurers of the Earth ■*** Gr. U - ^ adv* group 

Churchill-Wexler, 19^8j 11 min. 

Uses animation to depict the changes in the 
earth's crust, and the formation of mineral 
deposits hy natural forces. Illustrates the 
formation of copper, iron, tin, gold, salt, 
oil and coal deposits. Shows the formation of 
a volcano and the reasons wty we mine our mineral 
resources in certain areas. 

20. What's Inside the Earth Gr, 8 - No eval, yet 

Gr* U - No eval* yet 

Film Assoc, of Calif., 19$9i lU min., color 

The film explores the Interior of the earth, 
indicating and illustrating the methods men use 
to determine the earth's structure. The film 
provides an exciting and Interest-provoking 
introduction to the earth sciences. 



21, Why Do We Still Have Mountains? ^ 

EBF, I 96 U 5 20 min. , color 

Presents the seeming paradox that erosion should 
long ago have carried all the land above sea 
level into the oceans. Explores several of the 
ways that mountains are formed. Stresses that 
although mountains are slowly and constantly being 
washed out to sea, they are being built up faster 
than they can be cut down. 



Good 

•iHf Excellent 





















H 



I 



1 



I 






Grade 8 
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B. Changes in the earth *s surface (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements 



22. World at Your Feet ^ 

Iht*l Film Bur., 19535 22 min., color 



Gr. 7 - ^ 
Gr. 10 -* 



The soil is shown as a veritable thriving com- 
munity in miniature, populated by living things 
of the anijnal, plant and Insect worlds, some 
draining the soil of its usefulness, others con- 
tributing to its productiveness. Deals exten- 
sively with soil substance, ■ analyzing different 
types of soil structure and their resis^ce 
to varying natural conditions. Suggestions are 
made as to how man can make his own contributions 
to the good of the earth. 



23. Work of Rivers ^ w. u 

EBP, 19355 11 min«, black & white 

Portrays running water as the most powerful of 
all forces tending to alter the earth’s surface. 
Describes the water cycle, and through stream 
table demonstrations, animated drawings and 
natural photogrs^hy, explains the growth of rivers, 
erosion cycle, rejuvenation, and deposition. 
Illustrates the formation of ox-bows, sand bars, 
and deltas. Shows exiles of valleys, meanders, 
water gaps, and alluvial fans. 



2U. Work of the Atmosphere ^ 

EBF, 19355 11 rain. , black & white 

Characterizes atmosphere as one of the most effec- 
tive agents of earth gradation. Demonstrates 
mschanical disintegration caused by temperate 
changes, freezing wate'x, wind erosion, and wind 
abrasion. Shows chemical disintegration of rocks 
caused by oxidation, hydration, and carbonation. 
Describes atmosphere in its roles of transporta- 
tion and deposition by depicting sand and dust 
storms, dunes and dust deposits. 

» Good 
Excellent 






Remarks 






scmim miwn 9 mum 






rv» 



(Add£:Hf«r<) 






Additions to 
P«sg«if ?S 



§• , Th© EaH:b 



Saology 



B, Changss o9 thB sar^h®s surfsco 



i lii! I ©f* f*9 ?t]3 



0v;h8r Grade 



PI®G»^r5S5in‘fi %^'?it'3ii;l;s 



fln>rin.'r9m *£»/» 



FOSt^S STORV: Cr^rsi?:) S^nUtrv «* ^ 

th(R \m, 






1 964 ; (j 1 3Ck & vdi i tQ 



Present© Carnp Century i 800 Rilles frora th® 
north Pole and 40 feet bolov/ th«5 surfac® 
of t\m sno^i. Shews of th© 

trenches » construction of the bu ikfi^g^3 
in **20 tei^jperetur®. Picture?/ placing 
of atojnlc fuel bm*s In ths sore of tho 
'£^tm)c ovmii vihich pmm*^ the nuclear 
reactor. Shows tha *%igg®st deep 
?pi the world, spacleus kitchens, »ilcal 
dfspsinsQry, ?|usrt<3rs of the mn, 
IHustrotcs how soldiers and civil Isns 
Hvsi sxaotly as they tfo Ci% heirais in ths 
U. 



while th©y C(2rry on t-nc-M* posar 



rc»ci>rch pr^jacts in 



the- city. 



ppjn'U sTontc 



TIHkSt 




*;r.V 



Coronet; 10 min.^ block ^ whrto 



SoKcrlfess tho five, gsologlci^l pfU’lods of 
prehistoric tisiosj Archeos-oic# Prct^5roaoH6{> 
PSi^eisICj i’lcacsoic., isnd CenC'^iisfc, 

Includes th® gradual fs;ir{F;Stfcn of tna 
oarthk crust, continonta, cnd_^i5®as; 
and traC'SS ths ©volution of lifo from 
okiple foriissj through th-s period of 
fish and other vortebrstesy and the ago 
of reptllos Sfid land anlrsi^iSii to I'liaKnials 
Slid tmi. Shows pictures ©f actual fossil s? 
osiaRiplss of land fonsOg diorCjRss-Ss paintings 
Sind iTiodois* 



* Good 

fi* BrxQliont 
5/22/67 
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B. Changes in the earth’s surface (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Grade 8 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



I 

i' 2?. Yosemite; Its Geology, History, and Beauiy Or. 8 - No eval. yet 

— Gr. U - No eval. yet 

i’ 

I' 

B A I, 1965; 18 min. , color 

% 

Presents a study of Yosemite Park. Shows 
\ many differest rock formations that depict 

i how the area was formed from glaciers. Des- 

cribes the natural beauty of the park. Dis- 
cusses respect for our parks and ways we can 
,help keep them free from litter. 



26, Yours is the Land ^ 

EBF, 1950; 20 min. , color 



Gr. 7 - * 
Gr. 10 - 



Shows the role of top soil^ water, plants, for- 
ests and animal life in the conservation of 
natural resources. Exposes the results of man’s 
practice of taking too much from the earth in 
too short a time. Emphasizes the need for a 
system of orderly management of our natural 
resources. 



I 

A 



fi 






Good 

Excellent 



o 

ERIC 









iA 



I 



a 



I 



•J 



A 






Grade 8 
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For discussion purposes only 



I. The Earth 

Geology 

D, Economically valuable ores and minerals 



Other Grade 

Name and Description of Film Placements 



1, Copper Mining ^ 

Pat Dowling, I960; lU min., color 

Explains how copper is mined and processed. 
Shows a huge open-pit mine in the West where 
ore is mined by the use of heavy equipment and 
transported to a mill. Shows the processes of 
milling and smelting until blister bars con- 
taining pure copper are obtained.^ Em- 
phasizes the vast amount of raw material that 
must be mined to extract the valuable remaining 
metal. 



2. Drilling for Oil ^ Gr. U - * 

Pat Dowling, 19S7J 22 min., color 

The step«»by-step operations of drilling an oil 
well, in live photography and animation, from 
the initial exploration of the field to final 
drilling process. Brief e 3 q)lanation of dril- 
ling techniques \inder varying conditions. Work 
of various members of crew is eaqplalned: crane 
operators, drillers, derrick men, cat-head 
operators, and others. 

3. Iron Ore waning Gr. U - *«• 

Academy, 1950; 13 min. 

Pictures the operation of a typical large open 
pit iron mine in the Mesabi Range of Northern 
Mnnesota. Shows the transportation methods 
necessary to move mass quantities of ore from 
the mines by rail car to the loading docks at 
Duluth, the loading of the ore boat, and the 
ore boat leaving the harbor on its way to the steel 
mills of Chicago, Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 

^ Good 

^ Excellent ! 






Remarks 



o 
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D. Economically valuable ores and minerals (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements 



U, Making Glass ^ 

EBF, I9I185 11 rain., black & white 

Describes how three ingredients of glass-lime- 
stone, sand, and soda ash— are obtained. 

Through close-up shots presents a sinple^lab— 
oratory demonstration of basic glass-aiding 
techniques. Portrays the step-by-step large 
scale manufacture of glass in a plant. Shws 
the technique of fitting glass panes into window 

frames. 



• 5 «- Good 
Excellent 



o 

ERIC 



Remarks 






Grade 8 
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For discussion purposes only 



I. The Earth 

Geology 

E* Identification of rocks and minerals 



Other Grade 

Name and Description of Film Placements Remarks 



1. Rocks and Gems ^ 

AV-ED Films, 1963 5 11 min., color 

This film explains graphically, with animation, 
the basic principles of the formation of rocks 
and gems. It describes how to recognize the 
different types by color, luster, weight, hard- 
ness and crystal formations. It shows where to 
find gems and the many ways in which we use 
rocks and minerals today^ 






* Good 

•JHs- Excellent 
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Grade 8 



I, The Earth 

Geology 

{ 

F. Oceanography 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



1. Animal Life at Lcnr Tide Gr« 8 « No eval. yet 

Qr* k • ^ 

Pat Dowling, 19$^; 11 min., color Gr. 7 - 

A boy and girl visit the seashore and, at a 
tide-pool, find and study maigr salt-water 
animals and their means of locomotion, pro- 
tection and getting food, included are 
starfish, tube -building sea worms, sea 
anemone, limpet, sea urchin, snails and the 
molting of hermit crabs. . . * 



2, Beach - A River of Sand 
EBP, 196^5 20 min. , color 



Gr. 8 - 
Gr. h - 



Discusses the oceanographic wonder — where 
does sand come from? Where does sand go? 
Analyzes currents produced by waves. Calculates 
accumulation and depletipn of sand produced by 
jetties. Shows that.mpsi of the movement of 
sand is along the shore; .thus the beach is a 
moving river of sand existing between the land 
on one side and the breal^g waves on the other. 



No eval. yet 
No evalf yet 



3. 



Challenge of the Oceans Gr. 8 

Gr. 7 

McGraw-Hill, 1961; 27 min., color 

Explains scope and objectives of present day 
oceanographic exploration. 



No eval. yet 



^ Good 
■JHf Excellent 



o 



Grade 8 



2h 



For discussion purposes on3y 



I F. Oceanography (continued) 

I 
I 

I 

I Name and Description of Film 

i 

Exploring the Ocean Gr« 8 - No eval. yet 

f V ' . Gr. U - 

X Churchill4Jexler, 1960 j H miii,, color 

Pictures the ocean's floor^ slopes and 
continental shelves Bxvestigates plants 
and animals^ and explains hou all life in 
the ocean depends on the tiniest forms of 
plant life. Describes the ocean's vast 
storehouse of minerals and describes the 
f part played by the water cycle in depositing* 

I these minerals* Animation. 

5. Life in the Ocean Gr# 8 - No eval# yet 

> Gr. U - 

Film Assoc, of Calif., 1963s 16 min., color Gr. 7 - ^ 

This film present® an overview of the plants 
and animals of the sea. The relationships of 
marine foiins to each other, to their environment, 
and to similar living things found on- land is 
enphasized. Plants and animals of shore. Shallow 
I water, and ocean depths are examined in some detail. 

6, Marine Life Gr. 8 •• No eval. yet 

Gr. 5 - ^ 

EBP, 1953; 11 min., color Gr. 7 ^ 

Gr. 10 - -JHf 

UnderiTater photography is used in showing 
how big fish hunt for victims while the small 
fish seek safety. Bicludes scenes of a 
porpoise, a sea turtle, an angel fish, a • 

Spanish hogfish, a sawfish, an octopus, a 
green moray, a baracuda, and different species 
of crabs and sharks. Photographed at the 
Marine Studios at Marineland, Florida. 



I 



Other Grade 
Placements 



Remarks 



Good 

^ Excellent 



L. 

I- o 

I ERIC 
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Grade 8 



F. Oceanography (continued) 



Name and Description of F13ift 

lii . 11 ' ' ' 



Other Grade 
Placements 



7, l^sterles of the Deep 

Walt Disney, 1961; 2U min; , color 



Gr. 8 - 
Gr. h - 
Gr. 7 - 



Presents glijmpses of the irysterious life 
helm the surface of the sea. Pictures 
animals that live at different levels of 
the sea, especially those animals that live 
on the rocky reefs at the bottom* Depicts 
ploaned sea slugs being eaten who^ by the 
giant slug, navanax; predatory fish having 
their scales cleaned by French Angel and 
Barbershqp Shrln?); ballet of the Squirrel 
Fish at mating time; Grunt •s kissing ritual; 
miracle of birth of the dolphins, sea horse 
and octopus. Emphasizes the struggle for 
survival of the creatures that inhabit the 
reefs. 



8. Project Mohole ® 

Educ. Testing Serv., I960; 19 min., color 

Explains that the earth’s crust is a relatively 
thin skin of rock which varies in thickness, 
that beneath this is the mantle trtiich composes 
more than 80^ of the earth’s mass and that the 
boundary between the crust and mantle' is called 
the Mbho after the Yugoslav scientist, 

Mohorovicic, who discovered it. Points out tmt 
no one knotrs much about the mysterious Itoho «« 
no one Imows for certain about the m^tle. Pre- 
sents a report on Project Mohole ’s first oceano- 
graphic survey in search of a possible drillteg 
site 200 miles north of Puerto Rico. Ifest of 
the film was shot aboard the VEMU, an oceano- 
graphic research vessel operated by Columbia univ«< 
ersity’s Lsmont Geological Observatory# 



^ Good 
^ Excellent 



Remarks 



No eval# yet , 
No eval. yet 



Also listed 
Changes in 
earth ’ s surface 



Grade 8 
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F. Oceanography (continued) 



Other Grade 

Name and Description of Film Placements Remarks 



9. The Restless Sea (Part X and Part II) Gr. 8 - No eval. yet 

Gr. h - No evsl. yet 

Bell Telephone Co., 1963; 60 min., color Gr. 7 - No eval, yet.. 

Presents a wide-ranging report on the vast 
and nysterious “inner space” that covers 
nearly three quarters of the earth<s surface— 
the sea. Illustrates In animated and filmed 
sequences the work of oceanographers in search- 
ing out the complex and Interwoven relationships 
of nature in the sea. Shows hurricanes and 
mountainous waves; marine life from microscopic 
plankton to the largest mammals; movements of 
tides and currents; con^osition of seawater; 
topography of the ocean floor, with its great /. 
seamounts, sunken islands and submarine canyons’ 
and trenches. The only “character” that appears 
is a cartooned drop of water, who helps to. explain 
the various phenomena. 



10. Sea Gr, 8 • No eval, yet 

EBP, 1962; 27 min., color 

Depicts the interrelationships betifeen living 
things in the sea, their dependence on each 
other and or the varying conditions of the 
marine environment. Shows the diversity of 
free-swimming animals and illustrates basic . 
concepts of marine ecology, , such as the evolution 
of life and the predation and reproduction of 
marine life. 

11, T ide Pool Life , Gr, 8 - No eval, yet 

Gr, $ — . 

Instructional Films, 19U7; 11 min., color Or, 7 • 

. Gr, op - 

Studies some of the more usual species of., 
marine life found near rocky shores and tide 
pools, including mussels, whelks, sea-anemones, 
sea-urchine, and abalones, 

* Good 
•JHt Excellent 
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Grade 



I* F. Oceanography (continued) 

I 

I Other Grade 

I Naine and Description of Film Placements 



I 12. Waves on Water ^ 

I EBF, 1965; 15 min, , color 

I Explores the manner in which water in a wave 

moves. Explains how waves are created. Des- 
cribes wave refraction. Discusses discoveries 
regarding high-energy waves that are not 
produced by wind. Presents evidence to prove 
that seismic sea waves which crossed the Pacific 
Ocean were directly associated xriLth an under- 
water earthquake near the Aleutian Islands. 

13. TiHiat’s Under the Ocean ^ Gr. U - 

Gr. 7 - 

Film Assoc, of Calif. ^ ^ min., color 

1 ; Scientists study the ocean in many ways. Some 

talce cameras to study plants and animals in 
shallot/ depths. Some go to the deepest ocean 
floor in special craft like abathyscaph. Some 
^ use Instruments on research ships to study 

bottom materials and to map vast areas of the 
ocean floor. They have found a long mountain 
range dividing the Atlantic in two and in the 
Pacific, thousands of volcanoes and many deep 
1 trenches. 



* Good 
^ Excellent 



■■r 




Remarks 



1 



A 







Grade 8 
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I. The Earth 

Geology 

G, Paleontology 



NaiTse and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



1, Discovery at Hell Creek G*"# 8 - .No eval. yet 

FRC, 19635 30 min., color 

Introduces the methods of vertebrate 
paleontology. Emphasizes the importance 
of every fossil discovery as scientists 
try to piece together the maiQT fragments 
of the knotrledge of the history of life on 
earth. Shows the dinosaur quarry in the 
banded rocks of the Hell Creek formation in 
Northeastern Montana. 



2. Fossils: Clues to Prehistoric Times 

Coronet, I96O5 10 min., color 



Gr, - “int 

Gr. 7 - 



The story of fossils (the traces of ancient 
animals or plants), where they are found, how 
they iTore formed and what they tell us about 
the development of life on earth is the sub- 
ject of this study. Museum dioramas, anima- 
tion and many fossil specimens are used to 
explain the work of scientists and their 
findings. 



^ Good 
^ Excellent 




h. 



'i: 

h 




f 



* 



Fop discijssipn puiposeiJ^ 



29' 



i / 



KT. The Universe 

Astronony ^ 

/ . :i History of sstronoicy 






NaiBe and Description of .Fi3m 



X, Planets in Orbit (L aws of Kepler) 

EBF, 196OJ 10 min., black & white \ 



OrS4c 



** • / ' ijw > *• ’ V ‘ , 



, 'A 



Other Grade / 
Placements Remarks; 






Qr. 5 - * 



V.-.^ •> 






. . 



Traces the history of «an»s- -obaervatiom^ and ■ . 

’ beliefs about the universe# Discusses^tne.. • 
three discoveries of Johannes Keple?* that ' • ' 
revolutionised astronomy* ^plains Kepler s 
three laws* Animated, sequencesi / . / 






, -yr 










(f'r : 



i 



I^ERIC 



; * Good 
Excellent 








30 > For. 4iscussiDn' 

17. The Universe v 

Astronony v' .> - ;t 

B. Tools and laboratories used in the stu^- of ’the imi^^ 




Nhnie and Description of Filrii^ / r 



Other Grade 

Placeme nts ^ i R emirks • ; 



1. The Astronomer ^ 



Inter. Film Bureau, I960) 16 min., color ^ ^ 




Presents a comprehensive picture of the neth^^^ . . ^ ^ . 

and tools used by present-c^y astrottomers| Shcws'^ ■ ’ * ^ ' \ 

construction and functions of telescopes and a * • •:• ec’ 

solar towei*. Explains dif f erettde beti^een Tef ractprs ' > ■*> 

and reflectors. Stresses the work of the\ aetronomer i t *: . ^ v 

away from the telescope. 



2. Frontiers in Space 

EBP, 1962; 11 min., color 

Uses behind-the-scenes views in the Palom^ 
Observatoiy to show astronomers using optical 
and fddio telescopes to gather information 
about the universe. Describes how reflecting 
and refracting telescopes work and shows the 
world *s largest reflecting telescopes in 
operation. Explains the methods used by 
astronomers to obtain and analyze data about 
the stars, Including photograph, spectrographs 
and 3 jcordings of signals received fn^m radio 
telescopes*. 



3. Stars and Star Systems -jw Or. 3 - * 

EBP, I960) 16 min., black & white 

Shows an astronomer at work, explaining that 
with the use of powerful telescopes astronomers 
have been able to photograph about one and one- 
half billion stars) describes a radio telescope 
and balloon as other methods of astronomical 
observation. Discusses the vastness of the universe 
and the heaveiily bodies of which it is comp??lsed. 

^Good. 

Excellent ' ^ 






o 
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B, Tools and laboratories used in the study of the universe (continued) 



Grddd^ 6 



Name and, description of Film 



Other Grade 
piacements i - Een&rks 



U. The Story of Palbmar 



Gr. 11 



. ,, 



r 






EBP, 19665 39 min. , coibr 






The story of the giant 200 inch telescope on 
Palomsr Mountain, photographed oV’er the pwiod 
of years during which the giant telescope was " 
\planned and designed. Shows the grinding of the 
huge mirror, the tedious Joianey of fthe mi^pror up • 
the mountainside, and finally the giant instrument 
in operation, V Includes photographs ' of distant 
galaxies made through the 200 inch telescope and 
' con^ares these photographs with others made by 
earlier and smaller telescopes, showing how man*s 
view of the heavens has heeh extended by the new 
' Palomar installation^ Bicludes animated sequences 
which show the principles of • Optics which-^St 
used in reflecting telescopes of all sizes. , 



f ^ 
/ 



5. Charting the Universe With Optical and 
Radio Telescopes ^ 



EBP, 19635 13 min. , coloi* 



Presents the Hale telescope at the Palomar , - 
Observatory. Shows how astronomers coine from 
all over the viorld to use this -teieocope to ' ' 
analyze starlight, to determine |the conponent r 
elements, distance, speed of travel, agejr ^ > . 

physical structure, and teirperature of ttie 
stars. Relates how an astroptorsicist pr ^ 
astronomer uses the radio telescope whic^ - -i . , 
collects radio signals caused by the radiation 
of bodies in , space. Described /the basic tco^j^ 
methods/ and goals of , astronomers . ' - ' - 



* .W 



* Good 

■3** Excellent 
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For djLscudsion puzposes <?n33r . 



17, The Universe^ ^ ' . « 

C. Our solar system 
.. ^Th& Jieare^^ 



*“ • '*7 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Gradf 
Placements 



Remarks 






If o , 

I eric 



» f . 

■ ' ■ t ■ 



1, The Flaming Sky 

McGraw-Hill, 1961; 27 min. , color 






Explanation of present day topinipn .pnrlihe. - ^ 
nature of the Aurora and its connection wit^ 
other natural phenomena in "the earth’s; high 
atmosphere and the sun. ; 



- ^ . I 

* Z' 






2. The Nearest Star ^ 



.'-ifir.. ,5 



McGraw-Hill, 1961; 27 min. , color 



To stimulate interest in science in general 
and geophysics— influence of the sun on man’s 
physical environment. 



i : 






Our Mr. Sun ^ 



Gite 5 — 



N.W. Bell Tele., I960; 60 min.,- color 



This Frank Capra produced film, starringiEddie 
Alber,t and Dr, Frank Baxter^ first desprihes , , 
ways in which ancient man looked to the .sun ; 
as a god. It continues with moye f acts^which, 
man has discovered about the sun through the . 
centuries. The sun’s conona, spots, and the 
explosions on its face are showh, Thermo- . ^ ; 

nuclear reaction, photosynthesis and ^ the solar 
battery are explained. World’s leading scien- 
tists contribute information. 



. <' 



^ Good 
i^cellent 
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For disciisslpnr piUT^ses 6n3y • 
C. Our solar system 





y The nearest star, the sim (continued) 

I : ■ ' ■ " ■ ■' • ' 

'S> 

I • " 

|i- ■ --■ 

I Name and Description of Film 

I' '■ Sun W Energy ' ^ ' •' _ 



Other Qrade 
Placements 



or; 9 



• Aeadeny Films, 196pj 16 irilii. , color ; 

^ S ■ 

I ^ * ‘ ' ' / ■ ^ . 

This f ilm eaqplains why the suri.*s energy is the 
basis of all life on aarth and the source of 
all types Of industrial energy except atomic ' 

' energyi Green ^aves of plaiife use the sun’s ; 7 

•' energy to manufacttffe food,,.w^^ is- storep in 
fruits, Oeeds, stems and roots, q lluman beings 
get much of their energy by eat^ the see|s, v- . 
fruits and. roots of many different plants*. So ■ 

directly or indirectly plants -sustain all anir»al y 

life and green plants depend, oh stirtlight, ' ’ 



crraoc 




Hemarks 




.ri . 











Good 

^ Excellent 











Grade 3 



For discussion purposes on3y 



IF. The Universe 



C. Our solar system 

The earth as a planet 



Name and Description of Fito 



CftEer toadie 
Placements Bemartos: 




Gr. S m 



explain the causes of day ^d hight ^and why tho 
sun appears to rise and set* Describes ^>hs 
effect* of the earth's inclination toifard the sun. 
Through animated diagrams demottstratee the:' 
relative position of earth arid sun in »June, 
September, peCenber, and and the reasons* 

for uh^al length of, day and nigWi over the 
earth at different times^of the year. 



2. Earth in Ifetion * 

pBF, 19365 12 min., black & white 

Portrays the earth as an astronomical body and 
discusses its relation to the sun and its motion. 
Presents evidence of the earth's sphericity^ its 
axis rotation, its revolution about the sun, and 
inclination of its axis . Permits stimulated . 
observation of the earth from the stratosphet'e, 
of earth and stars in motion, and of the earth's 
orbit movement, explaining the causes of night 
and day and of seasons. 



Good 

m Excellent 



Grade 8 



For 'discussion purposes only 



35 



C. Our solar system 

The earth as a planet (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



3# How ¥e Know the Elar th Itoves ■JHt- 

^ - - - - ? ^ 



Gr^ 5 - ^ 



Film Assoc, of Calif ,, I960) 10 min,, color 

Tfe have been told that, the earth spins on its ; ' 

axis and that it travels around the sun# But 
how do we loiow these .statements are true? This, 
film demonstrates and explains the Foucault . , 

Pendulum by which the earth’s rotation w^ . 

first proved. The audience participates' in an . / 

experiment that illustrates star shift/ the ; 
method astronomers tise to determine the eaiiih’s 
solar orbit. v 

It, Why Seasons Change ^ Gr# 5 . 

BBF, 1960| 11 min., black & white - 

Shows why seasons change, making use of anima- 
ted drawings to show why the tilt of ^ the earth 
gives us Short days in winter and long ones' in : ; 

summer. Also explains why it is hot in summer 
end cold in winter, and why the seasons ^ the - 

Northern and Southern Hemispheres are always 
opposite. Follows also the orbit of the earth 
through a couple te year, ' . 



‘35' Good 

3H5- Excellent 



Grade 8 . 

Vim The Universe 

C, Our solar system 

The earth *s satellites 



For discuss ion puippses only” 

r 




■ ■ ■ V , ‘ 

• ^ " ^ ‘ Other Grade 

Name and Description of Film Placements^^ 



1, A Trip to the Koon 
EBF, 19575 16 min. 



Gr. 6 - 
Gr* 9 - ^ 
Gr. la r 



Shows an imaginary rocket as it takes off to 
the moon and hovers ahove it^ sxpleining mai^ 
facts necessaiy for an understanding of navi- 
gation to the moon. Combines animation and 
model photography to study the moon *s siirf ace, 
and shows in detail the craters and seas, ridges, 
and mountains that can he seen frora the earth* 






No eval, yet 

ft ■ ' ' 



2. Eclipse of the Sun * > , : 

Film Research Assoc., 196 I 5 17 min., color 

Shows the importance of and the organization of 
an ea?)edition to observe an eclipse of ;the S'ua 
in Africa under the most favorable conditions^ - 
The film is narrated by Dr. Athelstcn'SpilhauS, 
Dean, Institute of Technology, University of 
Minnesota* ' ' 



3. Exp3.oring by Satellite ^ 
G E F, 19605 28 min. , color 



Uses live action and animation to exp^in 
the earth satellite program, to describe the 
physical laws involved. Discusses the 
scientific methods used; tells about the 
data obtained in the Vanguard experiment 
during the International Geophysical Year* 




^ Good 
m Excellent 



o 

ERIC 



sctmcE mn^n Fujis Grud^ Highs 

(Addcndsinii) 



Acidltic-ni? to 
P6ge 37 



IVc th?55 tinivorse 

C. Our siolar system 
Th!3 earth's 



^md of Fl'n^j 






Other Cir^to 
^?ac 






t i VV i 

«e»>ivt» ti?%>.- K V m*Kimi -to*' »*v'»jwnrt*^ t*n 



Rcu??arlc?. 






Tidtss Cif the OccT.n 



J-*N 
/» <v 



iir, > 



»r /» 



Aci:^dGir«ys 1963; 16 m!n*# color 

Pmsents ail ©>;pl«natson of ocee?5 tides 
eased on totori^s Show’s how gravity 

and oontrf fugal forca* eausod by thn sun 
and n?eon. Influence tho Uses anifsiation 

to vjhy wg have tv^o high end tv© 

low tides iav©ry tv>?®nty*^four heurs and 
fifty fTsi mites. IlKplOins vihy tides occur 
at the tliiiQ of the ftiH and iw $?<oon 
•and why they very vilth the seasons* 

Dai&fcts how of man's activities 
must b© timad to fit Into the eternal 
rlr^fthm of the tidos» 
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Kcel l-ent 
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1 

C. Our solar system 

The earth*s satellites (contj^ed) 

Name and Descriotion of Film . 



Grade 6 



U, Gravity ^ 

m . ■ ^ 

Coronet, 1950; H min. 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



Gr. 8 
Gr« $ 
Gr . 6 
Gr . 9 



For slow group 



Through a variety of everyday examples explains 
the force of gravity. Shows attraction in rela-' .. 
tion to mass and4istance, and the effect, of 
gravity on our solar system. • Demonstrates and .ex- 
plains mutual attraction between all bodies. 



f"" 

I 






// 



:■ I 



1 . 









A 



»■ 
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* Good 
4?* Excellent 
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Grade 8 



For discussion purposes only 



IF. The Universe 

C, Our solar system 

Movements of the planets^ meteors and comets 



Other Grade 

Name and Description of Film Placements Reimrks 



1, Asteroids j Comets and Meteorites Gr. $ - 4He- 

Film Assoc, of Calif v, 19605 10 min., color 

Asteroids, comets and meteorites are called the 
minor members of the solar system. This filr 
shoi^s; l) how astronomers hsve leaamed about 
these objects traveling around -the sunj 2) 
what each group looks like; and 3) tiio place of 
each group in the solar system. The film also 
illustrates the newest objects in the solar 
system— man^Made or artificial sate^ite*’^ 



2, Solar Family ^ Or. 5 - * 

EBF, 1936; 11 min., black & white 

Presents an introductory study of the planets, 
their evolution, motions, sizes and satellites. 
Describes, through animated drawings the evolu- 
tion of the solar system according to planete- 
simal hypothesis, and traces the real and 
apparent motions of the planets. Reveals and 
describes the planetoids, Halley ^s comet, and 
the movement of the solar system in space. 




^ Good 
Excellent 



Pop discT3S9ion purposes only 39 



Gr^B 6 

I 



C. Our solar system 

Movenants of the planets, meteors and comets (contiJMied| 



Waite end Pegoription of FUm 



other Grade 
Placements Eemarjcs 



3 . 



The Solar System ^ 
Coronet, 1951} H win* 



Gr, 8 - As introd, 
Gr. 5 - ^ - 



Presents the names of the planets, thei?, rela- . - . ' 

tive sizes, and the forces at work in the solar - - 

system. Visualizes the immensity of distances / ' v . , 

betixeen the planets and the sun through an actual , . 

scale model of the solar system* Demonstrates . ; 

the relationship of the planets to each otnerj 

their orbits; differences between plpinets and , - , 

stars; and gravitational attraction, light, and 
heat* 











/ 

/ 




* Good 
Excellent 



Grade G 



ho 



For discussion purposes only 



3V, The Universe 

D« Heasureioeht of time 



Other Grade 

Name and Description of Film Placements Remar^.^- 



1, About iime ^ Gr. 11 - ^h*- 

N.W. Bell Tele., 19625 60 min., color 

The amassing story of man»s struggle' to tell 
time... from the sun dial to the atomic clock* 

First-hand look into relativity, making cal- 
endars and built-in clocks in plants and 
animals. Presents complex subject of time^ 
and its measurement through story of Planet 
Q, where the concept of tlnte' is unknown* , 



2a The Calendar t Story of its Development ^ Gr. 8 
Coronet, 1959; 11 min. 

Deals TJith man»s eff'^rts from primitive times 
to keep track of time. The problems which arose 
through the centuries as man* attempted to make 
an accurate calendar are e3q>lored, and the solu- 
tions advanced by the Egyptians, Babylonians, 
and Romans aTe esqplained. The resultant Julian 
and Gregorian calendars are discussed. The film 
concludes id.th examples of possible calendars of 
the future. Both live photography and diagrams 
are used. 



Also listed 
Intro* 



3. Time 

Ind. Univ. , 1959? 15 min* 

Through live photography, models and animation 
portrays scientific time determination, tire- 
keeping> standard time, zones in the United 
States, daylight saving time, Greenwich time, 
and the International Date Line. 





^ Good 
Excellent 



For disemssion inrppooes: -0113^ hi 



Sr* The Universe . 

F#., Beyond .the solar, system ...... 

' ‘ Other Grade 

Name and Description of Film Placements Remarks 

1, Constellations t Guide to the Night Sky ^ Gr; $ - .■*** 

Ind, Univ., 1961; 11 min*, color i 

This film, as its title implies^ offers the 
student the necessary inf ormatibn to locate the 
major constellations and to use *these to locate 
other constellations. EJxamples of galaxies, ^ 
nebulae and other celestial/objects are provided 
by animation and photogrfiqphs taken at the Mount 
Wilson and Mount Palomar Observatories* 

2, Exploring the Might Sky » Or. 5 - 

EBPj 1956} 10 win., black «e white 

. - ‘ "■ ■ 

% • t* 

Describes constellations and how/ they got their < , 

names, nebulae and other star phenomena, the r ^ 
setting and rising of stars, and hoty^^the stars ‘ 
affected the making of the calendar, includes . 
animation and special cinema techniques. 

, A'-^' i-'/ ‘ ' • 

3, The Infinite Universe ^ " ■ 

A3manac Films, 1991; 10 min. , black £c white 

Explains the concepts of astronomical time. 

Spa'" , speed, and size, and shows the rela- 
tionship of various stars and; galaxies in> . . 

the universe. 



>ii> Good 
‘ 2 Hf Excellent 



Grad@^- 



}iZ * 



For discttsai^ii pu^^bses bjo3y 



P. Beyond the solar system (continued) 



Name and Description of Film 



Other Grade 
Placements Remarks 



h;' ' Ifers ahd Beyond * 



Gr. 5 - 
Gr. 6 - •*««• 



Walt Disney, I 9585 30 min. , color Gr.; 9 - ^ ' 

Discusses the temperature and atmosphere on 
the planets, and the conditions necessary to 
sustain life. Explainsman*searliest concepts - 
of the planets, particularly Mars. Pictures 
the possible surface of Mars and the ways in 
which plant and animal life may have adapted to 
conditions there. Describes an imaginary flight 
to Jfers in an atom-powered space ship# 



5, The Realm of the Galaxies ^ 



Educ. Testing Serv., 1960| 19 min., color 

* I ^ 

Dr. Allan R. Sandage, professor of astronomy 
at the California Institute of Technology, ex- 
plores the far reaches of space, using the 
gigantic 200-inch telescope on Paloinar Mountain. 
Traces the study to dete 3 ?mine the distance to 
the galaxy l'I33 in the constellation of Triangu- 
lum in order to redetermine the size, shape and 
age of the entire universe* Shows the photo- 
graphic and photometric obseivations made over 
a period of two nights. 



6 . Universe Gr. 5 - 

Nat’l. Film Board, I 96 I 5 30 min., black fe white 

Sinple presentation of structure of universe. 
3 ji?>ression of iinmensity in time, space, number 
and variety conveyed by discussion buttressed 
by astronomical photographs. Describes members 
of solar system and its pjosition in Milky Way • 
Pictures work of an astronomer. 



'H' Good 
Excellent 



For discussion purposes only U3 

P<, Beyond the solur system (continued) 



Grade 8 




Other Grade 

Name and Desorlption of Film _ . Placements^ Remarks 

7. What Is Space? Gr* 5 - -J** 

EBP, 1961; 10 min., color 

Establishes a simple concept of space and ^ 

ansT^ers various ^estions concerning space# 

Broadens bhe concept of space through the use , 
of demonstrations and explanations of outer 
space and the amount of space (light years) 
between our planet and others# Points out that 
as yet no end to space is known# 






^ Good 
Esicellent 
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SCIENCE 



FILMSTRIPS 



(35 mm.) 



for 

Grade Eight 



Correlated to the I'iajor Topics and/or Units 
as found in the 

Reorganized Science Curriculum 




Minneapolis Public Schools 
Science Department 



Grade Eight 



For discussion purposes only 

TABLE 



OF CONTENTS 



Ma.jor Topic and/or Unit Page Number 

Introduction to Science 1 

I. The Earth 

Weather and climate. ..... 3 

Geology 

A. lypes of rocks h 



B. Changes of the earth *s fur face. . 6 

C. Chemicals important in soils. . . 9 

D. Economically valuable ores and 

minerals 10 

E. Identification of rocks and 

minerals 11 

IV. The Universe 
Astronoiry 

B. Tools and laboratories used in 

the study of the universe .... 13 

C. Our solar system 15 

F. Beyond the solar system ..... 21 



The annotations for filmstrips found on the following 
pages were obtained from sources such as the Wilson* s 
Filmstrip Guide s producers* catalogs, and the Library 
of Congress cards. 






iii 



Color 

Gray 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 



For discussion purposes only 

*' ^ ‘ \ • 

Introduction to Science 



I,' 



Hapie end Description of Filnistrip 



Other Grade 
Placements 



1* Scientists at Work 



, Ai^rtcah Ga s^ As sqc iation Educational 
Service Bureau, U6 fi*, , 



Gr/ it 
,Gr . 6 . 

Gr. 7 -M-. 



.j 

i 



to show an imag^ of the scientist. . 

His contributions and procedures are stressed. 
Thihlcing, designihg experiinents & record^^ data 
are eif^hasized. Activities such as life of 
keeping up-to-date & reporting his work are 
discussed.' Natural gas and science 
occupations are related at the close of" the 
strip.- ^ ' 



I ' / 



/ 



t/' 






J . \l \ 



« Good 
Excellent 
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Grade Bight 



Remarks 
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I. The Earth 

Weather and cliinate 



Name and Description of Filmstrip 



Other Grade 
Placements 



1. Big Winds - The Destroyer 

McGraw-Hill Book Co #,^1959, hZ \ 

(General Science series, Set No. U, o f.s.; 
$6.75 each, $36.50 set 

Shows the causes of winds and compares high 
pressure centers wxth low pressure centers. 
Traces the pathways of hurricanes 5 describes 
warning systems used to protect people 
against big winds 5 compares tornadoes with 
hurricanes; and depicts the damage caused by 
tornadoes and hurricanes. 



2 . Weather and Jet Stream 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 37 fr., color 
(General Physical Sciences series, 6 f.s.; 
$ 8.50 each, $li5.00 set, 1959 

This filmstrip emphasizes the modern theory 
of weather. It deals with the influences of 
air masses on weather conditions, and the 
effect of the jet stream on the movement 
of polar and tropical air masses. The 
changes in weather are described as occurring 
at the fronts of moving air masses. The 
kinds of weather changes that accompany 
warm fronts and cold fronts are presented. 



3. liJhat Is ^feather ^ 

Benefic Press, 1961; 39 fr., color 
(I’Jhat Is It series, 6 f.s.) $ 

Presents basic facts about weather. 
For elementary grades. 



Good 

Excellent 



Grade Eight 



Remarks 



o 



Grade Eight 



U 



For discussion pui^oses only 



I. The Earth 
Geology 

A, Types of rocks 



Name and Description of Filmstrip 



Other Grade 
Placements 



1. Metamorphic Rocks 

Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 

Inc., 1962; 55 fr., color (liaterials of 
the Earth's Crust, 6 f*s.), $UO.OO a set 

The agents' of metamorphism are discussed and 
the results of their work illustrated by 
specimens. The metamorphosed rocks end their 
parent forms are compared and the forces 
causing the change discussed. Pressure, heat, 
cementation, superheated water are the agents 
of metamorphosis illustrated. 

2 . The Minerals 

Ward's Natural Science Establishment, Inc. 

19625 59 fr., color (Ifeterials of the Earth's 
Cinast, 6 f.s.), $i|0.00 set 

Exanples of maiy common minerals are given* 
Atomic crystaline models are used to show 
how atomic structure and external shape are 
related. The processes of ciystal formation are 
shown. The combination of minerals to form 
rocks is illustrated by specimens. 



3 . The Rocks -Jhi* 

Ward's Natural Science Establishment, Inc. 

19625, 61 fr., color, (liaterials of the Earth's 
Crust, 6 f.s.), $U0.00 a set 

The igneous, sedimentary and metamorphic rocks 
are shown and the nature of their formation is 
depicted in photos and art drawings. The 
formation of fossils is shown in the section on 
sedimenta3:y rocks. The limestone -marble type of 
metamorphosis is shown with specimens. 



Remarks 



Listed under 
I - E 



Listed under 
I - E 



Listed under 
I - E 



^ Good 
Excellent 



For discussion purposes only 



5 



Grade Eight 



I, The Earth - A (continued) 

Name and Description of Filmstrip 



ii. Sedimentary Rocks -Jh;- 

Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Inc. 

1962, 62 fr. , color, (Materials of the 
Earth*s Crust, 6 f.s.), ^pUO.OO a set 

The processes causing the formation of rock 
fragments are reviex^ed. Specimens illustrate 
the formation of the common sedimentary rocks. 
Chemical sedimentation forming limestone is 
illustrated. Cave deposition, formation by 
evaporation, and the organic origin of coal are 
shown 






Other Grade 
Plac^Tients 



-;?■ Good 

Excellent 




o 

f me 



Remarks 



Listed under 
I - E 



Grade Eight 



6 



For discussion purposes only 



I, The Earth 
Geology 



B. C3hanges of the earth's surface 



Name and Descript ion of Filmstrip 



Other Grade 
Placements 



1. Changes in the Earth's Crust 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 37 fr., color 
(General I- hysical Science Series, 6 f.s.) 

Set-$U^ . 00 5 each‘-$8 . 50 

This filmstrip describes the formation of the 
earth from a molten mass of materialj the 
changes that took place during the cooling 
process; and^some of the internal and external 
forces that affected the earth's surface. 

The relationship between the formation of the earth 
and sun and the other planets is indicated. 

Agents of weathering and erosion changed the 
surface. The filmstrip indicates the crust 
of the earth is still changing as a result 
of internal and external forces. 



2 . The Earth as a Planet 

Films for Education, 1958; 80 fr., color 
(The Story of the Universe I — The Earth and 
its Moons Series, 6 f.s.), $7.^0 each 

Filmstrip takes up the earth as a planet and 
as a home for men— its composition, 
structure, atmosphere and seasons. The law 
of gravity is introduced by inquiring about 
tVie mass of the earth. 



3 . Glaciers 

Ward's Natural Science Establishment, Inc., 

1963 , 69 fr., color, (Geomorphology, 6 f.s.) 

^hO . 00“*s e t 

The conditions causing glacial formation are 
discussed. Valley glaciers and continental 
glaciers are shown. The characteristic formations 

cirques, lateral moraines, medial moraines, 
terminal moraines, striated, sub-strata, hanging 
valley, drumlins, eskers, are shown and their 

formation discussed. 



Remarks 



Few frames good 
Listed under IV -C 



Good 

Bxcel3©nt 



For discussion purposes only 
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Grade Eight 




The Earth - B (continued) 



Other Grade 

Name and Description of Filmstrip Placements 



4. Lakes and Oceans ** 

V/ard's Natural Science Establishment, Inc., 

1963f fr. , (Geomorphology, 6 f.s.), color 
$40. 00-set 

The many types of lakes are discussed and the .. 
processes by which they were formed - crater 
lakes, glacial lakes, mountain ringed lakes, 
dammed stream lakes. The formation of peat 
bog, swamps, salt lakes and alkaline lakes Is 
discussed. Ocean deposition and erosion are 
Illustrated. Wave action, sand bars, spits, and 
lagoons are also shown. The fiords, coral reefs, 
and fossi I iferous sandstone is discussed and 
i I lustrated. 



5. Mountains ** 

V/ard*s Natural Science Establishment, Inc., 19^3 
57 fr., color, (Geomorphology, 6 f.s. ). 

$40. 00-set 

Discusses mountain formations In terms of 
mountain building forces and the erosion of new 
formation. Volcanic mountains and faulted 
mountains are shown. The forces causing these 
are discussed. S^clines and anticlines are 
diagramed and actual photographs shown. 




6. Story of Fossi Is * 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., I957» 40 fr., color 
(General Science Series, Set No, I) 

Set'*$42,00, each-$7.50 

Presents a view of the geologic eras during 
which fossils formed; discusses the principles 
of fossil formation; shows typical animal life 
present in different stages of geologic history; 
presents examples of plant life found in pre- 
historic rocks; and traces the evolution of a 
typical mammal through the geologic eras. 

* Good 

** Excellent 




Remarks 



Grade Eight 
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For discussion purposes only 



I, The Earth - B ( continued) 



Name and Description of Filmstrip 



Other Grade 
•Placements 



7. Streams and Rivers ** 

Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Inc. 

1963, 60 fr., color, (Geomorphology, 6 f.s.), 
Set4>U0.00 

Introduction deals with running water in 
general. Sources of ground water, artesian 
spring, cave formation, stalactites, stalagmites, 
sinks, and karst formations. 

Rivers ; The evolution of a river from stream to 
orbow stage. Patterns of deposition - delta, 
alluvial fans are shown. 

Streams : Dynamics of gradient, load, and 

sediment are discussed. The; for mat ion. of potholes, 
sand bars, and terraces is shown. 

6. Vole an ism -Ho- 

ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Inc., .1963,. 

66 fr., color, (Geomorphology, '6 f.s.), set-$|i0.pp 

Vertical cross section of a volcano shows magma 
and fractured rock strata. The Shield Volcanoes of 
the Hawaiian Islands are shown, types of lava- and 
cinder cones are shown. The dikes, sills> plugs,’ and 
laccolith, batholith formations illustrated. Hot 
springs and geysers are discussed. 

9, Weathering and Erosion -Jns- 

Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Inc., I963 

67 fr., color, (Geomorphology, 6 f.s.), set-$l40.00 

The agents of weathering - chemical reactions, 
dissolving pox^rer of water, mechanical power of 
abrasion on rocks, are discussed and exariples shown. 
Exfoliation, the work of freezing water, and the role 
of plants (both lichens and root plants) are shown. 
Erosion is defined as abrasim and the removal of the 
products of weathering. The agents of erosion - wind, 
running xmter, glaciers, gravity, and man ~ are 
discussed and examples of each type are shown. 

if- Good 
-ifrii- Excellent 



Remarks 



For discTission purposes only 
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Grade Eight 



IK 



I, The Earth 



Geology 

C. Chemicals important in soils 



Name and Description of Filmstrip 



Other Grade 
Placements 



1, Conserving Our Soil and Water -'S- 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 19^6, Ul fr., color 
(General Science Series, Set Ho. 1, 7 f*s.) 
Set-$Ii?.50, each-$6.75 

Discusses the principles of soil and water con- 
servation, showing the close relationship 
between them. Describes techniques used to 
prevent soil erosion, and points out the 
relationship of floods to soil and water 
conservation. 

2. How Soil is .For^ted *;«• 

EBF, 1950, 71 fr., b/w., $3.00 each 
(Soil Conservation Series, 8 f.s.) 

Describes nature’s process in manufacturing 
soil; portrays the initial break-up of rocks 
by various agents; explains the rote of 
organic matter in soil formation. 






Good 

Excellent 



o 




Remarks 



Grade Eight 
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I. The Earth 
Geology 

D. Economically valuable ores and minerals 



Name and Description of Filmstrip 



Other Grade 
Placements 



liemarks 



1. CFsanging Ores to lybtals 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955, U7 fr., color, 

(General Science Series, Set No. 2, 7 f»s.) 
Set-$U2.^0, each-$6.75 

The filmstrip opens with pictures that show 
that most ores are compounds. Iron oxide, the 
most common ore of iron is then depicted. 

Students observe the chemical reaction and 
process used to change iron oxide to the metal 
in blast furnaces. They also are -shown how 
oxygen is used to help smelt low-grade iron ores. 

The pictures next illustrate the ores of copper 
and the steps used to smelt copper and refine it. ^ 
Students then see hovj lead sulphide is converted into 
lead, with silver as a by-product. A study of zinc 
follo^ws, in which zinc sulphide and zinc silicate are 
converted into the metal. Next, students observe the 
extraction of mercury from cinnabar and the 
extraction of tungsten from wolframite. The 
succeeding pictures illustrate the ores for -uranium, 
and their reduction to uranium oxide. The 
filmstrip closes with a demonstration of the 
electrolysis of bauxite to produce aluminum. 



2 . Wealth from Mother Earth 



McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959, h2 fr., color, 

(General Science Series^ Set Uo» U, 6 f#s.) 
Set-si36.50, each-s^.75 

Shows the occurrence of natural resoirrces in the 
world and the resources that are found on a large 
scale in the United States. Shows examples of the 
important products produced from natural resources 5 
points out the need for conserving raw materials by 
care and salvage for reuse. 



Good 

Excellent 



For discussion purposes only 
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Grade Eight 



I. The Earth 
Geology 

E. Identification of rocks and minerals 



Other Grade 

Name and Description of Filmstrip Placements^ Remarl ^ 



1. Identification of Minerals 

Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Inc., 

1962, 66 fr., color, (i'-Iaterials of the Earth’s 
^ cLst,-6 f.s.), Set-$li0.00 . 

Moh’s sca3e of hardness is shown. Cleavage and 
fracture are discussed and ample examples of each 
type are shown. Color and streak color, light 
qualities (Transparent, etc,) luster, tenacity 
and other classic tests for minerals are shown 
with many specimens. Here modern tests, auto- 
radiography, and fluorescence are also depicted. 



2. Met amorphic Rocks Listed under 

— ^ ^ ^ X - A 

Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, 19o2, 

fr,, (Materials of the Earth’s Crust, 6 f,s.) 
color, Set-^ljl 40,00 

The agents of metamorphism are discussed and the 
results of their work illustrated by specimens 
The metamorphosed rocks and their parent forms 
are compared and the forces causing the change 
discussed. Pressure, heat, cementation, super- 
heated water are the agents of metamorphosis 
illustrated. 



3, The Rocks Listed under 

' I •• A 

Ward's Natural Science Establishment, Inc., 

1962, 61 fr., color, (Materials of the Earth’s 
Crust, 6 f,s,), Set-v'UO.OO 

The igneous, sedimentary and metamorphic rocks are 
shown and the nature of their formation is depicted 
in photos and art drawings. 'Ihe formation of fossils 
is shown in the section on sedimentary rocks. . , 
limestcne-marble type of metamorphosis is shoxjn with 

spec imens • 

4 ;- Good 
■JHt Excellent 



Grade Eight 
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I. The Earth - E (continued) 



Other Grade 

Naire and Description of Filins trip Placeinents 



I4.. The Minerals -^hc- 

Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Inc., 

1962, $9 fr., color, (materials of the Earth's 
Crust, 6 f.s,), Set-iplio.OO 

Examples of many common minerals are given. 
Atomic crystaline models are used to show how 
atomic structure and external shape are related. 
The process of crystal formation are shown. 

The combination of minerals to form rocks is 
illustrated by specimens. 

Sedimentary Rocks '«"”«■ 



VJard's Natural Science Establishment, Inc., 

1962, 62 fr,, color, (Materials of the Earth’s 
Crust, 6 f.s.), Set-'io.OO 

The processes causing the formation of rock 
fragments are reviewed. Specimens illustrate the 
formation of the common sedimentary rocks. Chemical 
sedimentation forming limestone is illustrated. 

Cave deposition, formation by evaporation, and the 
organic origin of coal are shown. 



Vc Good 

-5H?- Excellent 



Remarks 



Listed under 
I - A 



Listed under 
I - A 



For discussion purposes' only 13 /. Grade Eight 



IV, The Universe 
Astronomy ' 

B. Tools, and ;lab oratories ^ used in the study o!f the uniyers4 

Other Grade 

Name and Description of Filmstrip " Placements * Ren^r^S 

1, The Astronomer at .Work *^5- - •, > .. 

McGraw-Hill Book Go., liO fr.yt 1957, color ' > • ? 

(General Science Series, Uf.s.), Set-$36.50. * ' • v . _ 

Each-$6.75 

Discusses the work done by astronomers and / , ’ 

describes the different tools used by them 
in their work, showing the operation of each of 
the major tools. Compares the different types of . 
telescopes and presents some of the newer ' ' v , ' - 

developments in astronomical tools. - 

2. Exploring the Space Around Earth ')h;- ' Gr. 9 , - 

Films for Education McGraw-Hill Book Co,' ’ 

1958, 59 fr., color, (The Story of the Universe 
Series — The Earth and Its I'loon Series^ Setl, 

6 f.s.), Set-$li2.00, each-$7.50 

This filmstrip explains the use of rockets to '■ ' 

explore space, clarifies their nature and operation, 
and discusses how and why they go into orbit or 
escape from it. 



3« How Far Are the Stars? 

Films for Education & McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1961; 
U8 fr,, color, (The Story of the Universe 
Series III - The Stars Series, 6 f.s. ) 

Set-$U2.00, each-$7.50 

Filmstrip brings out the almost inconceivable 
distances to the stars and how these are 
measured. 



‘ •5J’ Good 
“JHi- Excellent 



listed under 
IV - F 



Grade Eight 



IV, The Universe 

Astronomy ^ B ( continued) 

/ ■ ) Other Grade 

Name and Desoription of Ei3instrip Piaeements Remarks- 

Information from the Satellites Gr, 9 ■ 

Films for Education & McGraw-Hill. Book Co*, r . . . , ‘ 

" 1958, 63 fr,, color, (The Story of the Universe " .. , 

Series — The Earth and its i4oon , Series,: Set,' 

6, f*s.),> Set-$U2.00, each-$7.50 , ' : . ' : - 

This filmstrip deals with some of the uses of ; , 

V satellites and the possible future uses of 
/ space stations. It considers the trans** .. 

parency . of the atmosphere and examines the ; , : ’ 

nature of light and its" spectrum. It . touches : • 

on the possibility of space travel* : t 

The t4bunt Wilson and. Palomar Telescopes ^ ^tter in color 

EBP, 196l| 32 fr. , bA, $3.00 each . ' . ' ' ' " 

(Scanning the Universe Series., 7 f.$*) - - 

Uses photographs and drawing to describe the . • - 
telescopes at Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observa- . .' , 

tories and explains the basic jprinciples of “ 
their operation. ' , ■ 

^ ^ ■ .. ‘ • ■’ ■ I ■ ■ -V.' ' W" 






I -if Good 
^ Excellent 



111 . 



For-; discussion purposes on3y 
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For discussion purposes only 1^ 



IV, The Universe 

Astronomy ' 

■ C, Our solar system 

Other Grade 

Naufi and Description of Filmstrip Placements 



1* Between the Planets ^ \ 

Films for Education k McGraw-Hill Book Go,, ^9^9 y 
$9 fr., color, (The Story of the Universe ' ' 

Series — The Solar System, Set II, 6 f .s;) 

Set-$i;2,00, each-4>7«$0 

The nature of space is presented in t^is film- 
strip's study 6f the planetoids, meteors, and 
comets. The reactions of molecules to 
stimuli, and the dangers of mattei* in Space 
to interplanetary travel are discussed. 

2, The Earth as a Planet 

Films for Education fit MpGraw-Hill Book Go., 19^8, 

67 fr;, color, (The Story of the Universe 
Series — The Earth and Its Moon Series, Set I, 

6 f.s.), Set-J|it2.00, each-07.SO 

The earth is examined as a planet and as a home 
for man,, in terms of its composition, structure, 
atmosphere, and seasons. The law of gravity is. 
introduced by inquiring about the mass of the 
■' earth^^ ’■ 

Earth's l^learest Neighbor • 

How-PeterSon Textfilms*, 1956, U6 fr>, color, . 

(Basic Science Education Series - Astronomy 
Group, li f.s.), $6.00 each 

The nature of the moon and its relationship to sun 
and earth are developed by an imaginary attempt at . 
exploration df the moon's surface, in which the needs., 
of the human body are measured against moon conditions. 
Throughout the film the children must reason^ on the 
basis of known facts, as to what might happen to the 
"explorer" and what might help him to cope with the 
situation. 

Sxceilent 



Grade 'Eight 



Bemarks 



Listed under 
I - B 
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Grade Eight 

'■i , 



For discussion purposes, only 



IV. The Universe 

Astronomy - c (continued) 

Other Grade 

Name and Description of Filmstrip Placements Remarks 



The Earth *s Shape and Size Gr. 5 

' Films for Education & McGraw Hill Book Co., 

1958, 56 fr., color, (The Story of the 
Universe Series - The Earth and Its Moon 
Series, Set I, 6 f.s.), Set-$U2.00, each-$7.50 

The student is introduced to the astronomical 
principles most of them discovered by ancient . 
peoples, which explain how' we know the’ shape 
and size of the earth. 



5, Exploring the Moon 4H5- ' 

EBF 1961, 29 fr., b/w, $3*00 each 
(Scanning the Universe Series, 7 f.s. ) 



Gr. 6 - -^KJ- 
Gr. 9 - 



Uses photographs of the moon to depict and 
describe its topography, its phases and its 
relationship with the earth. Points out the . 
most iitportant features of the lunar landscape. 



6. Exploring the Sun -JHvV 

EBF 1961, 29 fr., b/w, $3.00 each 
(Scanning the Universe Series, 7 f.S.) . 

Reveals many important things that have been 
learned about the snn from a study of 
photographs of the sun. Includes a sequence 
on sunspots 5 explains the use of spectro- 
heliogram photos and includes photographs of 
the sun’s prominences. 



• ^ Good 
-?«{• Excellent 



